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some 


ns Government’s second thoughts on the fuel problem are in 


respects better, in others worse, than their first. The 








Government is to take full control of thé operation of the mines and 
the allocation of their output for the period of the war. That is 
sund and necessary. A Fuel Ministry, dealing with coal, gas, 
dectricity and petroleum, is to be set up—a sensible piece of unifica- 
tion. The first Fuel Minister is to be Major Gwilym Lloyd George 
—an excellent appointment. There is to be no fuel-rationing scheme 
at present ; instead Ministers are apparently to work up an exhorta- 
tion-campaign designed to persuade consumers to lay sufficient 
restrictions on themselves to make a compulsory scheme unnecessary 
That definite retrogression. The Government should have had 
the courage to stick to its guns over the Beveridge scheme in the first 
instanc Ir case an effective rationing-scheme might have been 
alread ym. In the last war the Derby recruiting-scheme 
served, not to get the necessary recruits, whic! failed to do, but 
to den h the arguments against compulsion by demonstrating 
that no methed but compulsion would be effective. In this case the 
half-way house is superfluous. Outside the 1922 Committee there 
is nO serious nar sageeaan to compulsory rationing. The country is full) 
familiar with the operation in the case of food and clothing. It only 


asks to be assured that there is a broad equality of sacrifice. Under 
a voluntary scheme there can be no guarantee of that. 

The coal-problem can only be solved by the 
increasing production and reducing consumption. The effect of 
laying undue stress on the former is to add to the already almost 
intolerable strain on the transport-system, in fact to increase the con- 
sumption of fuel in the delivery of fuel. There is therefore every 
reason to decide first how far domestic consumption could be reduced 
without excessive hardship, and raise production to the figure so indi- 
cated, the needs of industry being, of course, taken into full account. 
The Government, under political pressure, has abandoned that policy 
and turned to production first. Given that decision, the machinery 
contemplated should be reasonably satisfactory. It is clear that if 
the most productive mines, and the most productive seams in all 
mines, are to be developed to the utmost capacity to meet the 
immediate need. labour must be drafted from one pit to another 
as required, and the fullest use made of the most efficient mana- 
gerial capacity—a factor the decisive importance of which can 
hardly be over-emphasised. That means that extensive readjust- 
ment is necessary, which, of course, among other things, vitally 
affects the finances of individual mines, or groups. There must, 
therefore, be considerable unification, regional for most practical 
purposes, but national for purposes of general direction and control. 
The nature of the unification is matter for argument. 
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“THE GOVERNMENT AND FUEL 


Government has not adopted the Labour plan of control by a joint 
board of owners’, miners’ and Government representatives Its 
own, based much more on technicians, is distinctly preferable ; it 
will necessarily depend for its success on a wise choice of men for 
the key positions. Immense responsibility will rest on National and 
Regional Controllers and the committees of owners, miners and 
technicians who will advise the latter. There is reason why 
such machinery should not work well. Many details of the plan 
need further explanation, in particular the machinery for determin- 


no 


ing wage-claims and the financial arrangements with the owners ; 
that will no doubt be forthcoming in the impending discussions in 
the House. There can quite well be some adjustments in detail, 
but what is imperative above all things is that the Government, 
having run away from one scheme, should not run away from a 
second. It is perfectly right to make adoption of the scheme a 


question of confidence. 


The Post-War World 

In the instructive debate in the House of Lords last Tuesday on 
plans for world settlement Lord Cranborne deprecated any unilateral 
declaration of policy at the present stage. The detailed application of 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, by which we stand, must, he 
said, be a joint ta all the nations who adhered to it. But there 
is much force in Lord Lang’s contention that the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter are so general that it may easily be misconceived, 
and that further interpretation is desirable. This is not an argument 
for a unilateral statement, which would present obvious dangers, but 
for close joint study by the principal nations concerned of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter and the means of applying them. 
Lord Perth pressed for such joint study of the problem, and so did 
Lord Lang, and Viscount Cranborne clearly admitted the justice of 
their claim when he said that plans were already being hammered 
out “on various aspects of post-war problems ” with the Dominions, 
the United States, Russia and the other United Nations. It is evident 
that no scheme will be acceptable which has not the full support of 
the British Empire, the United States, Russia and China ; these four 
Powers will inevitably be the strong props of any world system 
which comes into being. As Professor Norman Bentwich points out 
in an article on a later page, if law and order and peace are to be 
preserved, there must be something in the nature of a new common- 
wealth with authority and force to assert its rules. This presupposes 
something in the nature of a League of Nations, an improved, 
stronger, more versatile League—by that or any other name—with 
America in it (as she is the I.L.O.) and Russia in it, and with 
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§22 THE 
force at its disposal to enable it to assert its authority. This is a 
matter which should certainly be the subjéct of immediate study by 
the United Nations, both severally and jointly. 


Japan's Limitations 


The Australian Prime Mr. Churchill, has con- 
sistently avoided over-sanguine statements about the course the 
war, and it was manifest that the confident speech he made at 
Melbourne last Tuesday was, as he said, “ born of knowledge as to 
He said that Japan’s programme of 
He was, of course, 


Minister, like 


of 


how the war is proceeding.” 
constant expansion had at last suffered stalemate. 
speaking primarily of that part which is directed against 
Australia. He reminded his that the bombing attacks 
against the mainland and on Port Moresby, though they had inflicted 
damage, had been repulsed ; and that the attempt at naval invasion 
had failed ; thanks to the forces that have now been built up in 
Australia he defied the enemy to land a large army on her soil. It 
it certain that no responsible person would make light of the energy, 
resource and skill with which Japan has pressed the advantages of 
her own readiness and the unreadiness the Allies. At Pearl 
Harbour, in Malaya and at Singapore, in the Dutch East Indies and 
in Burma, she has driven on victoriously in places rich in raw 
materials and has established herself in key strategic positions. Her 
success was due to speed and well-organised concentration of 
superior strength at points where the Allies were weak But neither 
the Japanese nor the Germans are supermen The former have 
limited resources, and the vast expansion of their effort over 
many widely separated fields must be straining them 
severely. Time, as Mr. Curtin says, is on the side of the United 
Nations. 


of it 
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Mr. Lyttelton in Washington 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s visit to America is a reminder that a com- 
bined policy of production for the United Nations is just as important 
is a combined strategy. Long ago the United States was sending 
material to us, and both she and Great Britain were sending material 
to Russia ; and supplies have to be sent to Australia and the Middle 
East, and allotted to the various countries according to their needs. 
On the Mr. Lyttelton’s first task to 
stimulate and bring order into war production in this country ; 
but it is scarcely less important to align this effort with that of the 
United States and carry the planning on to a higher level so that 
the needs of both countries can be satisfied by harmonious action. In 
Washington, Mr. Lyttelton will meet President Roosevelt and confer 
with Mr. Donald Nelson and Mr. Harry Hopkins, and it seems likely 
that a Joint War Production Board will be set up to compiete the 
work already being carried out by Boards dealing with the pooling of 
munitions, shipping and raw materials. It is supremely important 
to organise planning so that each country—the Dominions, of 
course, being included—should produce according its special 
capacity, and with a view to the needs of theatres of war most 


production side was 


to 


accessible to it. Mr. Churchill and the Service chiefs have been 
discussing major questions of strategy with our visitors from 
America, General Marshall and General Arnold. It is for Mr. 


Lyttelton with his opposite number in Washington to discuss similar 
closely concerted action in the sphere of production. 


Lend-Lease all Round 


Another aspect of Allied co-operation was given last Saturday by 
Mr. Edward Stettinius, the Lend-Lease Administrator at Washing- 
ton. At the start we quite rightly thought of the Lend-Lease 
arrangement aS a magnanimous action on the part of the United 
States by which she put immense quantities of war material at our 
disposal without,any payment, except in so far as the fighting we 
were doing for all the democracies might be regarded as payment of 
another kind. But as the war progresses there are increasing oppor- 
tunities for us to repay the compliment, and render goods or services 
to the United States on the same Lend-Lease basis. Mr. Stettinius 
pointed out that as the number of American troops abroad increases 
the reciprocal benefits grow in importance. Thus American ships in 
British ports are repaired at Britain’s expense, air services are 
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supplied by British authorities, and in one place a complete gy 
factory was handed over to the United States. The same sort q 
reciprocity exists in Australia, Russia and other countries. In fag 
the large plan of the war is based on the pooling of er ae 
willingness to discard the whole paraphernalia of debts and credj 
which caused confusion and bickering after the last war. It wa 
President Roosevelt who set the ball rolling, and has helped ty 
United Nations as a whole to take the same view of unstinted servig 
as animates the individual patriot who fights for his country. Even 
one now sees that it was the only sound course, but to take the ste 
ut the time when he took it was an act of far-seeing wisdom. 


Dr. Evatt on Imperial Relations 


In an article on “The Commonwealth at War” contributed 
The Times last Saturday, Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister fy 
External Affairs, outlines the genesis and growth of the Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations, and shows that it is now reaching ; 
new stage in its history. The Balfour Report emphasised th 
autonomy and equality in status of the free communities withiy 
the riish Empire, united by common allegiance to th 
Crown—a conception of their relationship which governs the Statur 
of Westminster. But a more positive conception was hinted at i 
the report when it alluded to “free co-operation”; and it is thjs 
in Dr. Evatt’s view, which marks the latest stage in Commonwealt 
evolution, the emphasis now being upon complete co-operation an 
the creation of a flexible machinery of inter-Imperial government 
The Dominions and the Home Country are not merely “ free ” ; they 
; and more even than that—the tie between them 
is one of “ brotherhood and kinship.” Dr. Evatt certainly does ne 
mean that the idea of kinship is of recent origin. It was ful) 
present in the last war as in this. At the beginning of this wa 
it led Australia to send her forces to fight with us’ in many lands, 
and there cannot be the least doubt of the intense desire of this 
country to do far more in the Australian zone of war than has 
sroved possible. But the instrument of co-operation was cer 
tainly defective. It has been improved by the setting up of the 
Pacific War Council at Washington, and by the attendance of an 
iccredited representative of Australia at the War Cabinet in London 
The United States at this moment is rendering some of the services 
which in other circumstances we should have rendered. But 
Dr. Evatt undoubtedly knows, and is able to reassure his countrymen, 
that the Bartle of Australia means as much to us as the Battle of 
Britain meant to Australians. And there is kinship with America too 


are “ partners ” 


for 


Business and Reconstruction 

‘he report on reconstruction prepared by the Federation of British 
Industries accepts in principle most of the current ideas that have 
now almost become truisms, acknowledging the need for world co 
operation, especially co-operation with the United States, increased 
world purchasing power, and the promotion of consumer interests 
in this country. Although it bows to the necessity of retaining “a 
measure of Government control ” over industry after the war, it puts 
the emphasis on the need of private enterprise, and appears to con 
sider that industrial organisation should be carried out through 
“trade associations.” The Federation does not seem to have moved 
far from its pre-war attitude. Of much greater interest is the report 
of the London Chamber of Commerce on “ General Principles of a 
Post-War Recovery.” This is a real attempt to face the new 
situation in a modern spirit. It starts from the proposition that 
under-consumption, unemployment and economic belligerency have 
been the causes most productive of evil in the past, and points out 
the absurdity of nations desperately attempting to export more of 
their real wealth than they receive in return, and the denial of 
purchasing power to men in want of the necessaries of which there 
is a superabundance. For the attitude expressed in the phrase 
“ capturing markets ” must be substituted that of “ good neighbour 
liness.” Effective demand must be equated with supply. The 
report, unlike that of the F.B.I., does not leave its generalisations it 
the air. It advocates, among other measu the establishment of 
a blocked credit in the country of the debtor in favour of the 
country of the creditor, who would be paid in national money by 
his own exchange control. It deserves close study. 
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"hi THE TURNING TIDE 
In fag! 

mS: MeN fact it is not merely turning, it has turned. That is the have on Germany’s capacity for war and her will to war. The 

cred ir Brg. ) oe oe oe ; 

Tr yggd conclusion wiich a strictiy sober survey of every battle-front first is more easily estimated than the second. The war ultimately 

Iped gyappears to justify. The last week in May has carved for itself will be won or lost in the factories. Only the nation that produces 

>d servigga place of its own in the history of the war. It saw the complete the material of war in overwhelming volume and can transport 
it punctually to the fronts where it is needed can have any hope 


Evengdisorganisation by Marshal Timoshenko of Hitler’s plan for his 
the stefspring offensive on the eastern front. It saw the defeat of 
Rommel’s attempt to capture Tobruk and much more of the Libyan 
cast by a sudden blitz. And, possibly most important of all in 
its ultimate consequences, it saw a new chapter in air warfare 


of staying the course to victory. Till recently neither British nor 
German production has been seriously curtailed as the result of 
air-attack. That is true of Britain still. It is no longer true of 
Germany. The raids on the Renault factory, and now on the aero- 


buted : ; . é ; 
Sue p gened by the thousand-machine raid on Cologne, followed two engine factory and the rubber factory near Paris, on the Diesel- 
Britis sights later by a thousand-machine raid on Essen. There are engine factory at Augsburg, the Heinkel factory at Rostock, the 
diverse industries of Cologne and Essen, have dealt blows at 


aching ,f strange vicissitudes in war, and we shall no doubt experience hay 
ised thfmany adversities yet. We have not so far had to reproach German production which have already diminished output sub- 
$ withigf ourselves in this country with an excessive optimism. There is _ stantially, in some cases for the whole period of the war. And 

in the two latter cases certainly, as well as in many raids vet to 


to thia greater tendency to magnify our disasters than our successes. 
come, vital communications are involved the destruction of which 


; Statute But it is possible and prudent to avoid both extremes and see 
ed at i things plainly as they are. Doing that, we are entitled to go a must seriously impede the delivery of munitions to the troops 
is tha litle further than the Prime Minister did in one of his recent at the front. Munitions which do not get where they are needed 
al speeches, and claim that the top of the ridge has been not only might as well not have been manufactured. 
my reached but passed. It may not be the only ridge, but there will What is to be the effect of this on the Germans themselves? 
The question, of course, can only be answered in part. We do 


rnment}! ; ; 

>. thef 0 no other as formidable as this. 

n thenf To say less than that would be inadequate, to say more would not know what the state of German morale is, though there is 
clear evidence of its deterioration. The privations of the winter 


oes nof be premature. The war is very far from over. It is much too 
is fully f soon to entertain any confident hope of a conclusion this year. But 
iS wat there is solid ground for believing that Germany, the only one 
lands | of the Axis Powers that counts supremely, has passed the peak 

of this} of her power, while the United Nations have yet to reach the 
hag peak of theirs. That is so whether the measure be man-power, 
uir-strength or industrial capacity. The reason, of course, is the 


and the bereavements in millions of homes as a result of the 
winter campaign are a poor preparation for the ordeal which 
the R.A.F. is preparing. Whatever attempts the propaganda- 
machine may make to conceal or minimise the destruction wrought, 
such things cannot be hid. Concealment, indeed, only breeds 
exaggerated rumour and proportionate panic. Already there 


y? . progressive mobilisation of the almost limitless resources of the are stories of panic, and all probability confirms them. Whether 
ondon | United States. Even in Great Britain new munition and aircraft or not Germans have heard Mr. Churchill’s prediction of what 
ervices| factories are still coming into production, and labour forces is to happen to them “city by city,” they must know for them- 

selves what the prospect is. For Himmler to take over A.R.P. 


|. But} freshly enlisted, particularly women, are still learning by experi- 
rymen, J ence to increase their potential capacity. But America, with more 
tlle of | keway to make up and with the habit of production on a majestic 
Ca 1001 vale, is capable of increases unimaginable here. Ships, tanks, 
ad aeroplanes in particular are flowing from her slips and 
Sritis factories in volume such as within a period already measurable 

f must leave the Axis Powers overwhelmed. Two statements made 


and Goering to mobilise every available man for defence against 
raids means nothing. There is no defence. In two bright 
moonlight nights, in conditions which always help night-fighters 
and A.A. gunners against the bombers, the British losses were 
under 4 per cent. and under 3} per cent. respectively. There 
is no reason why, except through chance misfortunes, they should 


a on different sides of the Atlantic in the past week need only to be ever be greater. The Luftwaffe is plainly unable to meet the 
‘easeg § juxtaposed to demonstrate the doom that is relentlessly threaten- calls on it in Russia, in Libya, in France and for home defence. 
erests | ing Germany. The United States, it was announced by the The day of Germany’s domination of the air has gone for ever. 
ig “af American Under-Secretary for War last Friday, would exceed the There is one aspect of this new phase of war on which some- 

thing must be said. The bombing of Cologne, whether it 


puts F §0,000 aeroplanes set as target for 1942 “ by a healthy margin ”’; 
in the House of Commons on resulted in 20,000 or 10,000 deaths or fewer, is frankly horrible. 
Anyone who can listen complacently to the stories of the bombs 
that have swept whole families to death and shattered homes 


com f and Mr. Churchill mentioned 
ough } Wednesday that in the great raids on Cologne and Essen not 
joved F one machine was used that was not British-built. American 
My machines are of course being used by the R.A.F. in different which, no less than homes here, have been built up patiently and 
new | Parts of the world, but the vast mass of America’s air-onslaught often with sacrifice round united lives, must be lacking in some- 
that | 02 Germany has yet to be launched. That operation is im- thing without which human nature is much the poorer. One of 
have | pending, as the declarations made by the Prime Minister and by the first counts against war is that it makes such things necessary. 
out f the American General Arnold, testify. The air-war then will There is no deliberate bombing of civilians, but the need of 

completely smashing all war-industry and all communications 


e of | have reached its climax. 
I of That at the moment is the outstanding factor in the war. makes any kind of immunity for civilians impossible. And it is 


het | Russia’s incomparable resistance has made the defeat of Germany just to claim—it would indeed be self-deception not to claim— 
a certain. The swift mobilisation of the United States has brought that, on balance, loss of life is in fact being reduced by the 
The the date of victory nearer than could conceivably have been hoped R.A.F. To shorten the war by a week would mean that tens 
sin | 2 Year ago. The defeat of Rommel’s stroke in Libya this week has of thousands of lives, Allied and German, would be saved on the 
- of | Bone far to remove the dangers and anxieties that a German Russia front, in Libya, wherever the armies and the fleets are 
the | ‘dvance on Egypt would have involved. But even so the supreme fighting. Whatever their success, the R.A.F. will never count 

as many victims in a week as that. And that the new raids will 


by | question today is, what effect will the initiation and the certain 
continuance and increase of devastating air-raids on Germany appreciably shorten the road to victory over Germany cannot 
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be seriously doubted. Meanwhile, the R.A.F. is giving 
the answer to Russia’s just demands. A_ second front 
fraught with vast possibilities is in being. It may not divert 


German soldiers from the Eastern Front, but it can hardly fail 
to divert aeroplanes, which is hardly less important. It promises 
to disorganise Germany utterly and to bring into increasing 
disrepute a régime which wantonly sought the war that today 
is laying Germany waste. And today, as Germans know, is 
nothing to tomorrow, for America has still to add her might 
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in the air to Britain’s. 


1942 


Nor will that might manifest itself in op 
element alone. General Marshall’s assurance to West Point cadey 
that one of these days they would be landing, as American officer, 
in France was no empty verbiage. But optimism must still be hel 
sternly in check. Only the first round in the Libyan battle ha 
so far been won, not the battle itself. Amd what has been ‘sai 


( 


about munitions getting safely to their destination appligf y Ge 


with special force to consignments from overseas. There js 


ground for considerable anxiety here still. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IHE Government’s fuel scheme is presented to Parliament and the 
7 nation with the full weight of a united Cabinet behind it. But 
the Cabinet has, I gather, been by no means united in its discus- 
sions. There has very definitely been two schools of thought, and 
the White Paper scheme must be regarded as in some degree a 
compromise. Contrary to the assumptions of those who believe that 
the Prime Minister is so intent on the day-to-day conduct of the war 
that he leaves domestic affairs entirely to his colleagues, Mr. Churchill 
has, I understand, given considerable personal attention to the fuel 
question. And since he is, after all, a Conservative in these days he 
is not disposed to regard the 1922 Committee as lightly as, for 
example, Sir Stafford Cripps or Sir John Anderson would. Sir 
Stafford, it may be assumed, has stood throughout for establishing 
as much State control as possible over the coal-industry as soon as 
possible, while Sir John Anderson, faultlessly efficient himself, 
wanted an efficient rationing scheme, and considered that Sir William 
Beveridge’s would meet the need. In the new scheme there is a little 
for everyone. Sir Stafford gets State control ; Sir John Anderson 
gets recognition of the principle of rationing ; the Prime Minister 
and the 1922 Committee get a postponement of compulsory rationing 
till voluntary restriction has been tried. Harmony, in fact, every- 
where. 

* * * + 

Speculation on how long Germany can stand air-raids on the new 
scale is inevitable, if in some sense idle. The new scale, as Mr. 
Churchill warned the House of Commons, will of course not be 
uniformly maintained. Tuesday night’s raid by merely “a strong 
force ” was a fitting reminder of that. What the term “ strong force ” 
signifies numerically can only be guessed. If the casualties—fourteen 
aircraft missing—represent about the same percentage as in the two 
mass-raids the total strength would have been about 4oo. Till last 
week that would have been thought something very formidable. 
Today it must have seemed to Germany almost a relief. But no 
prospect of much relief lies ahead. The difference between the 
raids on Britain a year and more ago and the raids on Germany 
today is vital. Bad as things were we always had reason to believe 
that Germany was exerting her utmost effort, and that the power 
of the defence, both in fighters and in guns, was growing steadily. 
Germans can cherish no such belief. First of all our attacks on her 
are much more than twice as heavy as her attacks on us. Secondly 
there is reason to think her defence has reached its maximum 
capacity, and at that it can take no more than a 4 per cent. toll of 
the assailants. Third, and much the most important of all, the 
certainty that American raids will be added to and co-ordinated 
with British leaves the average German no room for anything but 
black despair. He may be tempted to trust to the U-boat for victory 
still. But the pace of American shipbuilding rules out that hope. 

. * * . 

The gathering held at the Waldorf Hotel a week ago to mark the 
attainment of a new degree of co-operation between the Christian 
Churches of Great Britain, Protestant and Roman Catholic, was 
important and impressive. The Bishop of London (whose voice is 
too rarely heard in the city that forms his diocese) defined the aims 
of the new organisation—a joint committee linking the Catholic 
“ Sword of the Spirit” and the Anglican and Free Church “ Religion 
and Life” Movement—with clarity, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
emphasised both the limits and the possibilities of the new body and 


Cardinal Hinsley blessed it with marked fervour. There is no sug. 
gestion, and cannot be, of anything like reunion between Protestants 
and Catholics, but there is complete commitment to the fulles 
co-operation in the social sphere at home and in the work of inter. 
national reconstruction. If the spirit which marked this public 
inception of the movement can be preserved there need be littk 
anxiety about its future. But I hope some better name for the 
joint committee will be found than just Joint Committee. It is to 
much like the old Somerset and Dorset Joint Line. 
®. * * * 

There is still some speculation about General Giraud’s future 
plans, based, in some cases, on the conviction that an escape so 
remarkable could not have been effected unless the Germans, for 
reasons of their own, had winked at it. There is no solid substance 
for any such assumption. The fact, I learn from a friend who was 
lately in Switzerland (to which country, of course, the General 
escaped), is very different and much more encouraging. The prisoner 
was, indeed, helped to get through Germany and out of it, not by 
Nazis for purposes of their own, but by anti-Nazis, partly out o 
good nature and partly out of dislike of the régime. This of course 
does not go far as evidence of anti-Nazi feeling, but there are other 
bits of evidence that could be added to it—quite enough in total 
to account for the uneasiness about German morale displayed by 
Hitler in his last public speech. 

+ 7 * + 

Mr. Gandhi’s political declarations get move unhelpful every 
day. Here are two pronouncements by him in the May 24th issue 
of his paper Haryan: 

“Leave India to God. 
to anarchists.” 

“Their [the British] withdrawal does not by itself bring 
independence. It may induce unity or it mav lead to chaos. 
There is also the risk of another Power filling in the vacancy.” 

But at least India will be free of British domination, even if she 
falls under Japanese. No wonder the prospect of a return to Gandhi 
leadership threatens a Congress split. 

* * * * 


If that is too much, then leave her 


Viscountess Simon, I observe, wants (not, would like if it were 
possible) Germany to be wiped off the face of the earth. I do not 
criticise the aspiration ; I am only anxious to try and understand it. 
What is the Germany that is to be thus eliminated? Does it mean 
eighty million Germans? And does Lady Simon desire their 
complete extermination, “city by city,” village by village and 
individual by individual, women as well as men, children as well 
as women? Or is it simply that Germany as a political entity is t 
disappear? If so, the question of how the vacuum is to be filled 
becomes interesting. The problem of how to evolve a Europe 
without Germany is worth solving. 

* * * * 

Many contributors to The Spectator are indebted consciously, and 
all readers of it unconsciously, to Miss Dorothy Watson, the Editorial 
Secretary, who died suddenly on Tuesday after an operation. Those 
who have had contact with her casually will realise something of what 
her competence, conscientiousness and courtesy meant to colleagues 
who worked with her daily. The unobtrusive vigilance that keeps 4 
machine running efficiently and smoothly too rarely gets the recog- 
nition it deserves. JANUS. 
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THE NEW LIBYAN CAMPAIGN 


By STRATEGICUS 


O battle in the war bears any sort of resemblance to that 
N which opened last week in Libya, with the single exception 
of General Auchinleck’s campaign of last November. In its con- 
fusion (which is wholly distinct from the ordered chaos of an 
ordinary battle), in the wideness of its range, its amazing vicissitudes 
aad the swiftness with which it changes, there is nothing com- 
parable to this tank-battle in the desert. It is for these reasons 
that it is so difficult to form any just appreciation of its position 
atany given moment. While one is writing the entire pattern may 
have changed, and vistas that seemed decisively closed may have 
opened, and the range of possibility have passed beyond imdgina- 
tion. It is only cumulative effects that can guide us; and until 
they have reached a limit set by the balance of the forces engaged, 
put hidden from us, as indeed they may be concealed from the 
command, we lack the means to estimate the position. 

This was our experience of the fourth Libyan campaign, which 
at one period seemed to escape completely from control, and was 
largely decided by the brilliant impulse that took Rommel away 
fom the place where a decision may have been latent. But it 
appears to be even truer of the present campaign, of which only 
the opening moves have yet appeared. In the present season the 
initial phase has lasted incredibly long already. It is developing 
under almost unimaginable conditions, and tending more and more 
to become a struggle of mere physical endurance. But it is well 
to remember that the first phase of the fourth campaign did not 
end for nearly three weeks; and on this occasion the gage of 
battle is very much more important. It has been said that Rommel 
has been emancipated from the control of the Great General Staff ; 
but it by no means follows that the campaign is regarded as a minor 
affair. The Germans have carried out a long offensive against Malta, 
and lost a very considerable number of aeroplanes when there is 
s obviously an increasing call upon them. The loss was borne 
because it was deemed of greater importance that Rommel should 
be in a position to attack with every prospect of success. 

It can, in fine, be confidently assumed that the campaign forms 
m integral part of the great offensive by means of which Hitler 
hopes to salvage his attempt to enslave Europe. Libya clearly has 
an organic strategic connexion with the main battleground of 
Russia, from which it is tactically separated. The campaign, there- 
fore, is to be taken as the first act of the year’s drama, which ‘is to 
reveal the final attempt of Hitler to do what he has so often 
promised and hitherto failed to achieve. 

The elaborate preparations in the Malta area, in Crete and 
southern Europe, make it certain that so far hardly the outlines 
of the act have been seen; but everything we know of Germany 
suggests that the plans have been worked out to the last detail. 
It is this that invests every German initiative with such threatening 
possibilities; but even here some comfort can be found. The 
ability to organise plans of such elaboration and the success that 
generally attends them, leads the Germans to depend upon them. 
The natural consequence is that the sudden crisis not infrequently 
finds them wanting. If, therefore, General Rommel has been given 
control of the campaign this may be a decision from which we 
shall ultimately profit. If this brilliant commander has on two 
occasions succeeded by a bold opportunism, he certainly made a 
profound error of judgement when he left the main battlefield last 
November to raid the British communications. He lost the chance 
of inflicting a decisive blow against our dispersed armoured force 
for the sake of creating among our communications a confusion 
which failed even to stop the normal supply to the forward 
troops. 

It was hardly to be expected that his careful plans would develop 
more perfectly than do those of an ordinary battle ; but very much 
more depended upon them being carried out punctually. General 
Rommel cannot so soon have- forgotten that he was dealt a heavy 
defeat last November by a numerically inferior force ; and he must 
have known that the Eighth Army has been strengthened since that 
time. Yet everything that was essential to his success apparently 
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went astray. His plan was to place behind the British positions a 
very strong force consisting of the two Panzer divisions of the Afrika 
Korps, the 90th German light division, and the 20th Italian Mobile 
Corps, comprising the Ariete armoured division and the rorst Trieste 
motorised division. As far as one can judge, he was never able 
to assemble that force east of the British lines at the critical time. 
The Italian Mobile Corps appears to have been delayed by the Free 
French before Bir Hacheim ; and the Afrika Korps met the full 
weight of the British armoured divisions, which at normal strength 
should have been numerically very much stronger. It may have 
been this compulsory dispersion that prevented him getting to 
Tobruk, which was his immediate objective. 

His concentration, therefore, was not effected with the precision 
that characterised that of the Eighth Army last November. But this 
was a complete surprise, while Rommel’s attack was expected ; and 
it is the most remarkable feature of the battle that in spite of this 
he was able to maintain his position for at least four days. He 
intended to take Bir Hacheim, and in this also he failed. He planned 
also to break through the British positions between Gazala and the 
Capuzzo road. He attacked, but made little headway and suffered 
heavy loss. He also attempted to land a force from the sea north 
of Acroma, where a detachment of his tanks had contrived to establish 
themselves. The landing proved abortive. Thus in everything he 
attempted to do he failed ; his concentration went wrong, he could 
not take Bir Hacheim, break through south of Gazala, nor land 
from the sea. Nevertheless, hz fought a prolonged and heavy battle 
in the rear of our lines, and, when his supply columns threatened 
to fail him, he contrived to break through the minefields connecting 
our fortified positions. As I write he appears to be fortifying two 
of these and, under cover of a strong tank counter-attack, withdraw- 
ing his armoured divisions to them. His success in linking the two 
gaps to form one wide breach is an achievement that will ease his 
supply-problem considerably. 

The vital fact which is unknown to us is the relative losses. The 
tank battle in the desert has some analogy to a naval engagement, 
and one wonders whether this is another Jutland. That might well 
be the conclusion of so confused a battle fought under such abnormal 
conditions. But after all, in spite of the dismal impression created 
by the famous Balfour communiqué, Jutland was the last we saw 
of the German challenge to British sea power by surface craft ; and 
the battle of “Knightsbridge” can hardly end in that way. In 
General Auchinleck we have a most determined fighter, and he will 
not be content with a mere immunity from challenge in the 
Mediterranean. 

Although it seems clear that Tobruk was the immediate objective 
of the attack a week ago, and the means by which Rommel sought 
to capture Tobruk was the defeat of the British armour, 
it is obvious that the means would cover much more than the 
immediate end. Indeed, if Rommel could defeat the British armoured 
divisions without losing his own, what is there to prevent him from 
crossing the Egyptian frontier and trying to make for the vital Suez 
Canal, living on our supplies by the way? It is impossible that all 
the elaborate preparations have been made merely to enter Tobruk. 
The Rommel who advanced across Cyrenaica after Wavell’s 
victorious offensive, would hardly be likely to miss the chance of 
again attempting to profit by our weakness in any case. The whole 
of the plan has not yet been seen ; but it must somehow promise to 
launch Rommel upon one flank of the operation which is designed 
to converge upon the Near East. It is for this reason that it is too 
soon to say that we have won a victory, much less defeated Rommel’s 
campaign. All that can reasonably be said at this moment is that all 
that is certainly known of his plan is in ruins. It has collapsed 
under the fierce attack of the British armoured forces assisted by 
the Royal Air Force. But General Auchinleck himself warns us 
that the battle is not yet over, and the issue has yet to be decided. 


Too little is known about the relative strength of the armoured 
forces, the Air Forces and the infantry to draw any further con- 
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clusion ; but at least it may be pointed out that the dangers of 
the all-out clash between armoured forces do not affect us alone. If 


either side is disproportionately reduced in strength, the way must 
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INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


By PERCY DUNSHEATH* 


UCH has been said and written during recent months on the 
importance of ensuring the post-war prosperity of this country 


by taking steps to redress the present serious lack of balance between 
i 








imports and exports. In order to secure that larger part of our 
foodstuffs which we are unable to produce at home, as well as 
certain essential raw materials, we must pay out in either goods or 
service to other countries. This critical problem, the creation of 


fresh assets to balance our foreign account, can be solved in 
various ways ; but no method offers a greater return on expenditure, 
a quicker result or a more durable reform than the improvement 
through education of that vital raw material, human personnel. 
Whatever the form of asset we decide to strengthen in order to 
meet our national requirements, we are faced with one unassailable 
fact: the price we pay, no matter what the currency, consists largely 
of human endeavour. This is clearly the case with the manufacture 
article, and, though not so evident perhaps in the export of a 
mineral product, it is a fact that only when human hands and human 
brain have contributed are we able to claim payment in exchange. 
The greatest potential asset of any country is its youth, and this 
asset may be squandered by neglect or raised to the highest value 
by correct treatment. The juvenile population of Great Britain 
constitutes the most valuable raw material the country possesses. 
Our future prosperity, possibly even our future existence, depends 
on the way we use it, and with a declining birth-rate even this 
asset is waning. Within the next twenty years the number of young 
persons between the ages of twenty and twenty-five will be reduced 
by something like 25 per cent., a phenomenon which may have an 


enormous effect on the future of British industry. Now is the 
time, therefore, even under war conditions, to consider possible 
remedies. 


There is, unfortunately, too slow a realisation of the way in which 
the very fundamentals of industry are changing. The price receivable 
for the finished product is more and more determined by the brain 
component embodied in its production. Estimated costs are still 
based on labour, but the value of the commodity is represented to 
an ever-increasing extent by the work of chemists, physicists and 
technicians, although their salaries are still classed as “ overheads.” 
In the coming competition with other nations we shall require the 
highest intellectual and technical attainments in the greatest number 
of people, and anything which can be done to raise the standard of 
the brains-component of a manufactured article will advance the 
prosperity of a firm, of a whole industry and of the nation. Our 
industrial personnel from the lowest to the highest must be equipped, 
mentally and manually, to compete with its counterpart in any 
country no matter how progressive. 

It is now common knowledge that young people who have shown 
a complete lack of enthusiasm in the elementary school frequently 
come back to educational facilities willingly and profitably after 
contact with the world. Either through late development or through 
a feeling of personal responsibility engendered by leaving school and 


*Dr. Dunsheath is a Director and Chief Engineer of W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Works Co., and a Vice-President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 


receiving payment for services rendered, a boy who at school hy 
rejected knowledge will often seek it later with avidity. The pres, 
system for the encouragement of post-school education is from 


dequate. An educational auth 





national point of view hopelessly 


rity, having extracted a few pounds from a reluctant ratepayer, adve 









tises its wares in the form of evening classes on the street hoarding 
ind Underground Railways, and in return obtains the interest 
sbout 10 per cent. of the possible candidates. A svstem whi 
leaves untouched go {| of the available raw material 
cl y inefficient, and ¢ indamental changes in its constin 
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Che solution of this great national problem lies not in th eser 
system of evening classes, but in facilities for part-time day-stu 
granted by industry. Industry has the raw material under clog 
control, and can provide at once what the educationists 
waiting for. Industry, by one stroke, can completely alter th 


problem of post-school education in this country. The 
I t 
of young people, on leaving school, submit themselves willingly ; 





[ 
the discipline of an industrial organisation. At fourteen to eightee 
or twenty, most boys and many girls need the counsel of wig 
parents, and, at times, a little mild coercion. Industry, acting j 
loco parentis, can provide both. Let industry make the majg 


iOr, an 


definition of policy which the educationists are waiting 
decide forthwith to educate its young people. 

Two well-worn issues arise immediately on any consideration ¢ 
this question—the school leaving-age and the relative position ¢ 
vocational and humanistic education. If, however, we get our cop 
ceptions of these questions clear in the light of industrial organis. 
tion and national interest, all antagonisms disappear. In the fir 
place, so long as adequate post-school education is’ assured, t 
argument for raising the school-leaving age beyond fifteen is ven 
much weakened, if not entirely disposed of. If every boy and git 
in the country can be offered ample facilities between fifteen ang 
twenty to secure the widest and best education which he is capabk 
of profiting by, then what possible objection can there be to hi 
contributing at the same time, through industry to his own mainten- 
ance and to the prosperity of the country? 

Much more can be said on the division of time between vocational 
or technical training and the wider training for life. Technica 
training, both manual! and mental, is clearly essential in view of the 
highly specialised knowledge now employed daily in all branches o 
industry ; but it would be a fatal mistake to conclude that only suc 
knowledge is necessary. Besides vocational ability, judgement ani 
common sense are universally in demand, and it is the cultud 
subjects which, above all, bestow these prizes both on the individud 
and on the community. Let industry, then, train its young peop 
for specific employment, and at the same time aim at giving wha 
the Headmaster of Rugby has recently called “ the abiding happines 
which can be found in the company of great writers.” 

Further, in everything we do through industry to keep youth in 
contact with educationa! opportunities, let us not aim at setting high 
hurdles which only the few can jump. Let us provide openings to 
give a reasonable chance of satisfaction in life to all; outlet 
for every grade of intelligence, and rewards for effort wherevet 
placed. 

If every boy and every girl employed in industry could be given 
one day or more a week to attend an educational establishment at 
industry’s expense and under the wise guidance of industry co 
operating with the educational authorities ; if, further, a reasonable 
number could be selected at a later stage and directed to a res 
dential course, the effect on our industrial progress, on the relations 
between employers and employed and on the national prosperity 
would be startling. In industry it is no unusual thing for individual 
firms to submit themselves to financial penalties and to considerable 
loss of liberty in order to secure some common interest. What 
greater common interest could there be than in the raising of the 
level of intelligence of its own personnel? British industry has a fat 
greater opportunity of serving itself and the country in this matter 
than is commonly thought. If it will set the pace in post-schod 
education Britain will not only thrive but will be great in world 
influence. The country’s future is locked up in human effort and, 
through its young people, industry largely holds the key. 
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CALIFORNIA LOOKS WEST 


By D. W. BROGAN 
Los Angeles, May 17th. 

BEGAN getting silver dollars, the old cartwheels, in my change, 
| and the olives in the shop were labelled “ super-colossal.” It 
was undoubtedly California, basically unchanged, although “ super- 
colossal” is perhaps a little too much of a meiosis for the Golden 
State. I had not been on the coast since the two great new epochs 
had begun for the northern and southern ends of the State. I was 
“pre-bridges”” in San Francisco and pre-talkies in Los Angeles. 
But a change more important than talkies, bridges, floods or earth- 
quakes had come over the ebullient California I had known. War 
was at its doorstep. 

It is true that war isn’t near in miles; even Pearl Harbour is 
two thousand miles off, and the Coral Sea six thousand ; but the 
Pacific is the doorstep of California, and the war seems nearer 
here than it did on the Atlantic Coast, which has only the Atlantic 
between it and the other end of the Axis. I stood in the living- 
room of my friend’s house in Berkeley, looking right into the Golden 
Gate. Under the lovely bridge that frames and does not spoil 
the entrance to the great bay a light shone. A ship? A lighthouse? 
No one seemed to know; but there lay Japan. Below lay the 
University of California, round which the city of Berkeley had grown 
up, and the eponymous hero of the city is the Irish philosopher- 
bishop who wrote: “ Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
Today, if only for a moment, that advance of the West is halted ; the 
West is in retreat, and the East (or, as Americans put it, the Orient) 
js still mysterious but not unchanging. 

All this has been brought home to California in ways that are 
all dramatic if not all equally impressive. It was at San Francisco 
that the wounded from Pearl Harbour were landed. It is from the 
ports on this coast that men and ships and ’planes are being sent 
with increasing momentum to the battlefront where Americans are 
directly engaged, to Asia and Australia. It is this coast that Japan 
may well attack, if only for prestige reasons. In the great game 
of hide-and-seek now being plaved on the Pacific it is possible, 
perhaps more than possible, that a Japanese raider, a Japanese carrier, 
may slip through. The great summer fog-bank that for centuries 
hid San Francisco Bay from explorers coming from the sea may 
hide the Japanese long enough for them to do some damage. To 
the North, Alaska leans over to Asia, a potential jumping-off ground 
for attack on Asia, and a possible target of a desperate Japanese 
attempt to get in first. 

Air-raid precautions are more serious here than elsewhere in 
America. There are alerts, although the one I experienced in San 
Francisco was due to an accidental misidentification of a ’plane and 
the excessive zeal of a siren-tender. The people in the ’bus looked 
at each other with a wild surmise as the "bus stopped and as the 
siren went, just as we did in London in the summer of 1940. 
When the all-clear signal was given, there was the same mingled 
telief and disappointment ; an experience had been missed (a mood 
Londoners have probably forgotten, but which existed all the same). 

In other ways, the war comes home to the business and bosoms 
of the dwellers on the coast. In face of the unknown dangers of 
espionage and fifth-column work, persons of Japanese birth or 
ancestry have been removed from the coastal areas. And this has 
produced a double problem, economic and political. The im- 
portance of the Japanese colony varies in various regions, They 
were far more numerous in Seattle than in Portland to the South; 
they were far more numerous in and around Los Angeles than in 
San Francisco to the North. And—I give the hasty observation for 
what it is worth—fear and anger are in inverse proportion to the 
number of Japanese. People in Portland are far more convinced 
that every Japanese is a spy or a traitor than are people in Seattle, 
where there were far more of them. People in San Francisco are 
far more certain that the deportation ‘policy is right than are people 
in Los Angeles, where the reai problems of deportation arose. 

There are economic reasons for this difference as well as social 
reasons. In Seattle and Los Angeles the Japanese were indispensable 
to the smooth running of the life of the community, whether as 
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servants, market-gardeners, fishermen or traders. Clubs and private 
houses have had to find substitutes for Japanese house-boys. The 
railroads have had to import negro porters to take the place of the 
Japanese. Round Los Angeles thousands of acres of expensive 
irrigated land are in danger of relapsing into desert for want of 
the careful tending they got from their Japanese owners or tenants. 
One small town which voted with alacrity for the complete removal 
of all Japanese began to wonder when it was pointed out that the 
lands they could no longer till would fall into the hands of the 
great ranch-owners who have made California the classical example 
of capitalist agriculture, of the “factory in the field.” And if the 
capitalists decided to grow alfalfa instead of garden crops there 
would be little to do for the doctors, shopkeepers and the rest. 
There is another side to this question which touches some tender, 
and some not so tender, American consciences. By forcibly deport- 
ing native-born American citizens because of their ancestry the 
United States has been forced to violate one of its primary principles 
and one whose observance is necessary to the health of the body 
politic. It is all very well for Hitier to apply the principles of the 
Volksgemeinschaft and to raise or depress whole races. But the 
American Union was formed on very different principles, and to 
inject this question into its life is to endanger the ideally perfect 
union of so many peoples under one government. “La recherche 
a la paternité est interdite” is a basic principle of American political 
wisdom. I have heard no one who was not distressed by the 
necessity of violating this principle, but also no one who doubted 
the necessity. Again and again I have heard Americans assert their 
complete confidence in this Japanese or that. I have heard a dis- 
tinguished American soldier express complete confidence in the 
Japanese soldiers in Hawaii. But, as one of the leading American 
experts on Japan put it: “Most of the American-born Japanese 
are all right. But you can never be quite sure if one of them got 
a flower from Hirohito what he would do.” So with regret, although 
with all the consideration possible, the Japanese have been removed. 
And, ironically, two other Oriental races have benefited. Chinese 
have begun to take over Japanese farms, and in one region last 
summer a strike of Filipino farm-labourers was broken by Japanese 
imported by the capitalist farmers. The Filipinos are now heroes, 
1nd the local magnates are having quite a !ot of explaining to do. 


AN INDIAN LEADER 


By V. S. SWAMINATHAN 

F an Indian were asked to name the three foremost public 

figures identified with the National Congress movement, his 
choice would unhesitatingly be Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar (“C. R.,” for short).’ The 
first two of India’s national leaders are fairly well-known to the 
British public. For one thing, both Messrs. Gandhi and Nehru 
received their higher education in England, and for another they 
had visited this country since. The South Indian Congress leader, 
now in the limelight, is a stranger to Britain. 

Like the other two Indians, C. R. can claim an honourable record 
of distinguished public service to his credit. With them, he shares 
the privilege—it is reckoned so there—of having been imprisoned 
for “civil disobedience” activities. Like them, too, this Madrasi 
Brahmin was counted by the authorities a “model” political 
prisoner. Again, C. R., like his compatriots, has no animosity 
against individual Englishmen, though he is opposed to the 
prevailing system of the country’s administration. He has one 
further point of resemblance with them—he is a lawyer turned 
politician. Here the similarities end, and marked differences begin 
to appear. 

What distinguishes Mr. Rajagopalachariar from his still intimate 
twin personal friends is he is more than a selfless patriot and poli- 
tician. True he was against the Indian Government for over 
fifteen years, even when Pandit Motilal Nehru and others of his 
way of thinking formed the Swarajya Party to fight the Govern- 
ment from within. But as Congress Prime Minister of the premier 
Indian province he proved his worth as a statesman, and did excellent 
constructive work in that capacity. It may be added that for more 
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than two decades this man, born of the priestly caste, has laboured 
hard and unceasingly for rural reconstruction and social reform. 
What manner of individual is this right-hand man of Gandhi, 
who plucked up 
“ futile,” 
that 


reflecting the right-wing view of the organisation, 


courage to declare the current Congress policy and re- 


signed his membership of the Working Commuttee of body, 
thereby dissociating himself from its uncompromising and unrealistic 
attitude? What are the credentials of this Madrasi leader who has 
launched a four-point programme—z.e., to form a united national 
front; come to a working understanding with the Moslem League; 
labour for a National Government at the Centre; and raise a vast, 
country-wide Home Guard resist aggression from. all 
quarters? 


Picture to yourself a slim, somewhat tall, ascetic figure with pro- 


force to 


minent forehead, spectacles revealing a pair of piercing eyes, and 
hair getting rather thin on top, clad in pure homespun khadi in the 
native fashion—there you have the portrait of C. R., the Congress 
“rebel.” Like many other eminent Indians—the late C. R. Das, for 
example—he was educated entirely in India: partly in the progressive 
Indian State of Mysore, and later on in Madras. In due course he 
became enrolled as Vakil) of the Madras High Court, 
and built up a lucrative practice in his native district of Salem. 
The tragedy of Amritsar and the Rowlatt Act marked a turning- 
point in the life of this prosperous up-country lawyer, even as it 
did with Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Jawaharlal. C. R. 
felt the urge to throw in his lot with Gandhi in his Satyagraha and 
Civil Disobedience campaigns. Thus began in 1919 his long, en- 
during end fruitful political association with the exponent of Ahimsa 
and apostle of non-violence. It may be a fat cry from Salem in 
to Sabarmati near Surat in Gujarat. But love laughs at 
he two elder men from different 


an advocate 


father of 


the south 
distances. The friendship between 
parts of continental India, and belonging to different castes, had a 
happy sequel. Devadas, the youngest son of Gandhi, took as his 
bride Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s daughter 

The years of non-co-operation with the British Raj were far from 
brought this Madrasi leader into close touch 
pressing eccnomic problems of the 
Gandhi’s Young India 
passions in life: 


Indeed, they 
India, and the 
whole. Apart from editing 
imprisonment, C. R. had 
untouchabilitvy, a blot on the fair 
drinking and drug- 


barren 
with 
country as a 


rural 


during the latter’s four 


removal of the curse of name of 
Hinduism; f 


eradication of the evil habits of 


taking prevalent among the masses, who could least afford them; 
revival of hand-spinning as a source of supplementary occupation 
and income for people who were seasonally unemployed and 
chronically under-employed, and making Hindi the lingua franca 


of India. The village Ashram (rural reconstruction and recreation 
centre) at Tiruchengode is a monument to his constructive activities 
for the uplift of rural India. He found time, too, to display his 
literary bent, and published books in Tamil on Socrates and Marcus 
translated several Sanskrit scriptures into the same 


Aurelius, and 


language. 

Later, C. R. successfully persuaded the Congress Working Com- 
mittee to contest the provincial elections under the 1935 Act, and 
in mid-August, 1937, we find him the Premier of the Congress 
Ministry in Madras, holding the portfolios of the Interior and 
Finance. In office he did his best to promote the welfare of the 
masses, and gave convincing proof of the administrative capacity and 
the Congress Party. The latter admitted 
gladly the co-operation extended by the Governor of Fort St. 
George. C. R. earned the esteem and regard of Lord Erskine and 
the European members of the I.C.S., and equally that of the peoples 
and rulers of the progressive Indian States of Mysore, Travancore 


constructive ability of 


and Cochin. 

Some of the noteworthy reforms effected by the 
Ministry during its brief tenure of office are worth recording 
included an all-round reduction in the scale of salaries of Ministers 
accord with the ability of the country to pay; 


Madras Congress 
They 


ind higher officials to 
improvement of the working and living conditions of factory-workers 
and mill-hands; formulation of a long-term plan of balanced eco- 
nomic development to cope with the twen evils of poverty and un- 
employment; and introduction of prohibition by degrees—that is, 
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declaring certain areas “ dry ” and banning the production, sale ang 
consumption of alcoholic liquors there. 

A week after Japan’s entry into war C. R. made a significan 
speech to the students of the Lucknow University, wherein he de. 
clared: “Surely we cannot hope for emancipation at the hands of 
Britain’s enemies. .. . The concept of non-violence adumbrated by 
Mr. Gandhi needs modifications to meet changing environment 
particularly as regards the question of the defence of India.” Three 
months later, when war was reaching India’s shores, he appealed to 
the people to organise themselves for defence with courage and 
sober confidence. Japan’s success, he warned them, would not 
mean India’s freedom, but more ruthless exploitation. 

In reference to Pakistan (partition of India along communal lines), 
C. R. believed that Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, did not 
demand Pakistan as an immediate but as an ultimate solution of 
the Indian problem. “If it were right, Hindus must accept it; if 
wrong, there was time enough to oppose it.” He wholeheartedly 
supports the Moslem demand for a just share of power, and be- 
lieves that once power is transferred to Indian hands its equitable 
distribution will present no insuperable difficulties. Coming from 
Madras, where the Hindus and Moslems have lived in amity for 
some centuries, C. R. perhaps does not fully appreciate how strongly 
the Sikhs and the Hindus—in Punjab, for example—feel on this 
matter of “ vivisecting ” India. 

Bz that as it may, C. R. sees the menace to his beloved province of 
Madras, and the threat to India as a whole, more clearly than many 
others of his party. As a realist, he feels that India as a nation must 
get together to face and surmount the perils confronting the country 
Will this 63-year-old born idealist, imbued with a sense of realism, 
succeed in his new fighting crusade? Much will depend upon how 
far other influential members of the Congress and the League are 
prepared for a political compromise or truce till the danger to the 
country they live in and love passes away. Much more will depend 
on the speed with which the enemy presses his attacks on India 
[his cannot fail to »ring the communities together, and they and 
the Government. Of one thing we may be certain. If Mr 
Rajagopalachariar fails in his mission it will not be for lack of try- 
ing. It abundantly deserves success. 


FORCE BEHIND LAW 


By PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH 


FAMOUS painting of Rembrandt, “ The School of Anatomy, 
A in the Maurits-Huis at the Hague, shows a group of solemn 
Dutch doctors gathered round a body and probing it to discover 
the cause of death. The image seems appropriate to the preseml 
position of international law. The legal doctors are gathered round 
the body and probing it to discover whether it is dead or only sick 
The English society of international lawyers, called after the great 
Dutchman Hugo Grotius, has recently held a series of pre-mortem 
examinations on the development of international law and its future; 
and the results are published in the proceedings of the society for 
941. The British group now includes a number of German refuget 
jurists who took a prominent part in the discussion, and brought it 
1 new element of German theorising. 

What might be called the “ ideological bramble-bushes ” have 
helped to disturb the tranquil positivist outlook of the English school 
For generations that school has regarded international law as 4 
body of rules regulating the conduct of sovereign States, derived from 
custom and treaty, and maintained by the consent of nations and 
moral sanctions. At the end of the last war, indeed, there was 
general recognition of the need of an advance beyond the existing 
institutions of international law, if the peace of the world was to be 
preserved. To that end the framers of peace designed the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the constitution of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. An international assembly executive, 
udiciary and secretariat were established ; but they proved inade- 
quate. They were intended to prevent the use of force against law, 
nd to secure, if necessary, force for the maintenance of law. In 
fact, force was used to flout the law and to secure the aims @ 
ieressor nations. Presages of the collapse of the law were multiplied 
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THE 
before the outbreak of the second World War. The Nazi Govern- 
ment from the outset showed that it had no respect for the funda- 
mental principle of the law of peace—pacta sunt servanda. 

A little 
ygressor Japan and aggressor Italy. 


the League by 
the 


challenge of 
That was followed by 


later came the headlong 
pathetic spectacle of non-belligerency in the civil war of Spain, when 
the aggressor States openly joined in the conflict under the shallow 
pretence of not declaring war, while the peace-loving States held 
grimly to old-fashioned doctrines of neutrality. Next, the brutal 
m Austria, Czechoslovakia, Albania, in turn, unchecked 
made glaring by wordy protests. And, finally, 
the naked and undisguised tearing-up of the inter- 
national law of neutrality and the so-called laws of war. The little 
neutral States struggled with painful zeal to preserve the rules during 
the first period of the conflict ; and we on our part were scrupulous 
But wh: 1 the lawless Powers of the Axis over- 
States, t. : champion of United 
recognised the facts and proceeded herself to apply 
neutrality, which had no foundation in the 
but was supported by a stronger motive—the defence 


aggressions 
in deed 


we have had 


and 


more 


in observing them. 
whelmed the small 
States of America, 


1 novel 


neutrality, the 


conception of 
existing law, 
of civilisation. 

The 
the I 
sanction, apart from the moral sense, is the fear of reprisals. 


rules of conduct as between belligerents have always bee 
most precarious part of the law, because the only effective 
tl Neither 
nor fear of reprisals has any meaning for our enemies ; 
and the progress of the war has been marked by a crescendo of 
brutalities: the bombardment of cities and countryside by night, 
unrestricted submarine warfare, the enslavement of the populations 
of occupied territories and the open robbery of their property, lastly, 
the systematic starvation of prisoners. No shred of respect remains 
in the enemy for international conventions. The impact of these 
events has made already a deep impression in Great Britain and the 


moral sense 


U.S.A. It is clear that, if international law is not to be a scholastic 
exercise, a radical change of outlook is required. One of the most 
eminent of American international jurists has summed up the 
position: 

“The idea that war is legal and neutrality possible, these out- 


standing principles of international law as it existed in the nineteenth 
century, must be junked.’ 

The Grotius Society has discussed at length what is to be done 
to regenerate international law. Some of the doctors have said 
pessimistically that there is no such law because of the lack of 
coercive sanction. Others urged what is called a_ functional 
approach—i.e., to consider what purpose the law can serve in a 
society governed by power politics. But in the end the Society 
adopted a statement which recognises that the substance of the law 
is there and sound, and what is needed is an international instrument 
to make it effective. The principal conclusions of the committee 
were thus stated: 

“From the present chaos there will emerge an overwhelming need 
for such a development as will make international law an effective 
instrument for the guidance and control of States, and will thus 
provide a clear and uncompromising alternative to international 
inarchy.” : 

The report pointed the difference between the term “law” used 
in municipal and in international affairs ; an old controversy of the 
jurists, which has now been forced on the attention of common men. 


“In the municipal sphere States are in a position to enforce their 
laws, and these receive authoritative interpretation from courts of 
law with unlimited authority to determine all disputes which may 
arise within their jurisdiction. In regard to internat:onal law there is 
at present no authority having the power and means ot enforcement. 
Consequently some States which are aggressively inclined violate its 
precepts when they think that their interests so demand. Without 
enforceability by appropriate organs, international law will continue 
to be defied with impunity.” 


The tragic failure of the efforts to keep the peace during the last 
twenty years “ points the need for the abandonment of the ‘ diplo- 
matic’ approach to international law, which has left an undue mea- 
sure of freedom to States, and for the establishment of some system 
of international order and authority involving the acceptance of 
considerable limitations of national sovereignty.” Finally the com- 
Mittee observes: 
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“To ensure universal peace and order, international law must be 
universal. Its operation, however, requires the existence of some 
minimum level of civilisation and moral values among the nations 
subject to it.” 

We have come to a situation which is the converse of that in which 
modern international law was created by Grotius and his successors. 
The break-up of the Christian Commonwealth of Europe impressed 
the need ot framing for a society of independent States rules founded 
on regard for natural and moral law. Today the disregard for 
natural and moral law in several of the independent sovereign States 
has resulted in anarchy in the society. If law and order and peace 
are to be preserved, there must be something in the nature of a new 
commonwealth with authority and force to assert its rules of inter- 
national law. We are moving in the direction of a united society 
in economic and social concerns; the Atlantic Charter adopted by 
the twenty-six nations is a prelude. A new society will require a 
fresh framework for the law accepted by its members. But theory 
and practice must be associated, if international law is to be more 
than an abstract science. Lord Justice du Parcq uttered a timely 
word of warning in the debate at the Grotius Society: it was not 
enough to face the facts ; we had to find a way of controlling the 
facts, and that will not be easy. 

The primary need in the effort to strengthen international law 
must be to secure American co-operation. On that depends the 
practical possibility of establishing effective international institu- 
tions. Hitherto there has been in America, amongst jurists as well 
as amongst politicians, a strong isolationist attitude. Today there 
is the chance that America will take her part in the international 
organisation, if it can be developed from the organs in which she 
already is active, like the I.L.O. and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. And when American co-operation has been won, 
it will be equally necessary to get the support of European, Chinese 
and Indian jurists. It is obvious that a new order cannot be estab- 
lished according to fine plans drawn up by English and refugee 
lawyers alone. A hard and stony way must be travelled before the 
ideal can be turned to the practical. 


TOWN GIRL 


I TOOK a maiden from the town 
To woods and fields and gardens 
Gave to her nature for her own 
And in a meadow set her down 

And told her it was Eden. 


Showed her the sky with words as blue 
And pure as I could make them, 

Touched down her sleeping lids with dew 
And in the sweetest way I knew 

I showed her how to wake them. 


I taught her in my arms to lean 
Across the sunlit river, 

And whispered to her she had seen, 
Between the ripple and the sheen, 
A mermaid with her lover. 


I watched the wind that lapped her limbs 
And flowed like silk about her, 
Remembered, in the interims, 

How tanned her body was, which dims 
Now that I am without her. 


Came one who found her all alone, 

Said that he must be heart'ess 

Who dared to leave her brown and blown 
Where so much beauty was unknown, 
Whose mystery was matchless. 


And now the mystery is gone, 
The candlelight and clover 
That was her cheek, her chin! Thereon 
The graves of what my lips had done 
Are pinkly painted over. 
DIANA JAMES. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RIVING back the other evening through the northern suburbs 
I was startled by the beaury of the flowering trees in the 
As seen from the top 


gardens of Golders Green and Hampstead. 
I they seemed to pour 


of an omnibus (that swaying parapet of delight 


cascades of scent and colour on the streets. It is not merely that 
this intemperate spring has been specially favourable to spring 
blossom; it is also that the trees and shrubs planted in the 


gardens have this year for the first time attained to full 
Most of the new varieties (the double plums and cherries, 


suburbar 
maturity. 
the pyrus tribe, the coloured quinces, the heavy French lilacs, the 
admirable improvements on the too emphatic laburuum) have only 
become available :o the ordinary gardener since 1920. Until this 
year they were too young to display their full beauty, but this May 
they swayed and clustered with adult richness. We have always 
been the best gardeners in the world, and even in savage days the 
Anglo-Saxon used and named five hundred different varieties of pants 
when Apuleius could only think of one hundred and eighty-three. 


* a * * 


But we have not always maintained that high level of gardening 
taste which was ours before the eighteenth century and which today 
is ours again. There have been six main phases, or fashions, in 
English gardening, and the new vogue for flowering shrubs may 
mark the seventh. There was the o!d English tradition, which may 
well have come to us from Roman days, and which survived until 
the time of Charles II. Then arrived the French fashion of Le 
Notre, and with it the craze for architectural as opposed to hort- 
cultural design. ‘The Dutch manner followed in the school of 
Vredeman de Vries, to be replaced in its turn by our landscape 
gardeners and the devastations of Kent, Brown and Humphrey 
Repton. The Victorian phase ensued with pampas and laurel, and 
thereafter the admirable natural gardening taught us by William 
Robinson, Miss Jekyll and Vicary Gibbs. The vogue of the flower- 
ing tree and shrub may well mark a seventh and most welcome stage. 

a * * * 

Although we have gained much since former days, yet I regret that 
some of our gardening habits should have been forgotten. The 
mediaeval garden bench was made of turf, or camomile or pepper- 
mint raised upon brick supports. That was a charming device which 
even in our now wetter climate might still be revived. We have 
lost also the old agreeable passion for arbours and tunnels, and we 
miss from our gardens the long alleys of sweet briar and honeysuckle 
Mounts, also, were a valuable feature, and 
where (as at Knole) they still survive they offer a pleasant link 
between the flower garden and the outside world. We have lost the 
treillage which the French still use so prettily, and which 
I wish 


trained to an arcade 


art ol 
forms a quick and graceful background to any new garden. 
also that we could revert to the days when garden paths were made 
of thyme, penny royal and burnet. Nor do I feel any hostility 
towards palings as an incident in formal beds. But most of all do 
I deplore the disappearance of our English vineyards. There was a 
time when even this damp island was a wine-producing country and 
the Saxons used to call October the “wyn month.” As many as 
thirty-eight vineyards are mentioned in Domesday, and one can still 
trace the o!d vine terraces at Sutton Valence or in the Cotswolds. 
There is no reason that I know of why the old sweet wine olf 
Gloucestershire, so famed in the twelfth century, should not now 
supplement our lack of foreign wines. 
* * * * 

Yet although there is much that I regret in the disappearance of 
past modes of horticulture, there are other fashions which I should 
It can never have been elegant to surround 
the garden beds with jaw-bones. I am not sure that it was really a 
good idea to hang bird-cages in the tunnels. I agree with Bacon 
that the use of coloured sands in flower beds was an artificial and a 
foolish device. The Tudor garden must have been much defaced 
by the gimcrack ornaments with which it abounded—fretwork 
beasts, mirrors, gilt or silver tables or an over-abundance of statues. 
There must, as at Versaitles, have been less ard less love given to 


not wish to see revived. 


the flowers themselves. 


We are not always aware of how recently our stock of flowers 
has been enriched. Many of the flowers which are today regarded 
is “ old-fashioned ” are of comparatively late importation. We know 
more or less what were the flowers which Shakespeare grew at New 
Place. The reconstruction of his garden at Stratford is botanically 
correct. Out in the orchard he had his mulberry tree which that 
sour vandal, the Rev. Francis Gastrell, cut down in 1758. In his 
knot garden he grew roses, lavender, santolina, pansies, sweet briar, 
love-in-idleness, violets, stocks, foxgloves, sweet williams, snap- 
dragons, valerian, peonies, poppies, hollyhock, wallfiowers, marigolds 
“marybuds ”), artemesia, rosemary, daffodils, the flower-de-luce or 
iris, and “lilies of all kinds.” Although he speaks more frequently of 
the rose and lily, I suspect that Shakespeare’s favourite flower was 
the violet, since to it he has devoted one of his loveliest and most 
observant lines: 

“violets dim, 
And sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 
But there are other flowers, familiar to us today, that Shakespeare 
never saw. The zinnia (which to us seems the most mediaeval of 
all garden flowers) only reached us from Mexico in 1796. The lovely 
early irises, the stylosa and the reticulata, are quite recent introduc- 
tons. Shakespeare can never have seen a cedar, an acacia, a 
magnolia, a rhododendron, a dahlia, an azalea, a geranium, an aster 
or a chrysanthemum. It is possible also that he never saw an 
English lawn, since in his days the “green plots” were almost 
invariably composed of camomile. 
* * - . 


” 


Shakespeare was a “curious” gardener, in that he was interested 
in new plants. He speaks of the crown imperial, which at that date 
was rare. He writes also of “roses damasked white and red,” by 
which he can only mean the Rosa Mundi, which (although some 
authorities assert that it came here with the Crusaders) is not men- 
tioned in Gerard’s Herbal of 1596. It is probable that Gerard and 
Shakespeare were close friends, and that when Shakespeare was 
living in Mr. Mountjoy’s house in Monkswell Street he would often 
visit the neighbouring garden of the great herbalist in Fetter Lane. 
In Gerard’s garden he would have seen the first crocus, the first 
sunflower and almost the first potato to be grown in England. He 
would have seen what Gerard calls the “blue pipe privet,” which 
was the earliest lilac to flower in our island. He would have seen 
the Turkish lily, or martagon, which Gerard collected and propa- 
gated. It was there assuredly that he saw his crown imperial and 
the lady tulip, which was then being imported from the downs of 
Thrace. . It was there that he saw the several varieties of the white 
rose, from which, according to Pliny, Albion may derive her name. 
I: was there, in Fetter Lane, that Gerard cultivated the old cabbage 
rose, which, although mentioned by Herodotus, had almost become 
extinct. And it was there, in my fancy, that Shakespeare saw the 
“deep vermilion” of the Rosa Gallica. It was there also that he 
met, we may well believe, Gerard’s great friend Nicholas Leete, who 
was also a “curious” gardener, and in fact employed an agent or 
*“servant” to send him plants from Anatolia and the Near East. 
This agent had his headquarters at Aleppo, and it is tempting to 
suggest that Shakespeare first heard that metrical name while walk- 
ing in the garden of Fetter Lane with Leete and Gerard and in a 
flash of genius placed it in the tremendous closizg scene of Othello. 
How close is the link which these familiar flowers forge between 
Shakespeare and ourselves! Most of the Elizabethan flowers are still 
the foundations of our gardens today. One of the few which cannot 
be identified with any certainty is the “ chevisaunce ” which Spenset 
introduced into the happy jingle: 

“The pretty Pawnce 
And the Chevisaunce.” 


. 


« 


Spenser was an artificial poet and was more interested in words than 
in botany. But Shakespeare’s flowers actually grew in soil. How 
much he would have loved the flowering shrubs of Golders Green! 
He would have felt himself transported to the gardens of Cathay. 


YUM 
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THE 
MUSIC 


Twenty Years Back 
THE various musical organisations in London have put their heads 
together and combined forces to produce a set of programmes that, 
even in less difficult times, would have been unusually interesting. 
To grace the occasion, the B.B.C. orchestra has deigned to abandon 
its villeggiatura of nearly three years, and to visit the capital. The 
programmes are designed to include representative works by com- 
posers of the United Nations, but the term is not construed in 
any narrow sense, and the classics are not barred. For instance, 
among contemporaries, Schonberg, of whom the present rulers 
of his native land disapprove, has been included ; and Beethoven, 
who, to judge from Fidelio would have disapproved of Himmler, 
provided in the Egmont Overture a tribute to Dutch patriotism. 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunatre was first performed in London about 
twenty years ago, and has hardly been heard of since. Although 
it was then ten years old, it is contemporary in our recollections 
with Walton’s Facade, with which it shared a programme. Actually 
the two works belong to different eras, separated by a chasm 
across which there is no more than the slenderest rope-bridge ot 
“influence” passing from the older to the younger composer. 
Pierrot Lunaire represents the last flicker of the dying Romantic 
movement after the grand blaze-up of Tristan, Salome and Mahler's 
Symphonies. All that is left is this handful of ashes, almost cold. 
The passion has burne itself out, and there remain only some flame- 
less sparks coursing about the grey sheets that were once paper, 
in ingenious countermovement. 
The poems belong to the ‘nineties, to the period of Wilde, 
Beardsley and Ernest Dowson. But they are presented in a desic- 
cated form, all their juice extracted. The actual manner of per- 
forming them at the Aeolian Hall, where the audience were plunged 
in a darkness that made it impossible to see even the titles of the 
poems, much less to read the score, did nothing to help apprecia- 
tion—especially as a strong light focussed in our eyes from the 
back of the platform, added discomfort without providing illumina- 
tion. Miss Hedli Anderson appeared to declaim—one must not 
say “ speak ” or “ sing ”—the poems well, but the composer’s curious 
insistence that no note shall be kept in tune does not contribute 
to ease of enunciation, and, though an English translation was used, 
it was difficult to make out any consecutive sense. The players, 
conducted by Mr. Erwin Stein with an amount of physical energy 
that would have been appropriate to a performance of Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony, produced very well that effect of queer spark- 
patterns running through burnt paper. There are innumerable 
learned ingenuities in the score, but it matters far less that a canon 
should proceed crabwise, than that it should not sound crabbed. 
After this dismal but not uninteresting, and even at times fascinat- 
ing, curiosity, Walton’s jeu d’esprit pleased the audience immensely. 
Facade had the advantage of a décor by John Piper, which was a 
delight to the eye, and of a quick wit and instrumental felicity 
in the music that exactly match the pungency of Edith Sitwell’s 
poems. The rhythmical declaration, without any pretence of 
musical pitch, used by Walton, is the very medium for this poetry, 
and if even Mr. Lambert’s quick tongue could not get all the words 
through clearly—and I defy anyone unacquainted with the poem 
to say that he could hear the words of the Tarantella—the sound of 
the words matters here almost as much as their sense. It is small 
wonder that those who could see past the juvenile impudence of this 
work, perceived in the composer great promise for the future. 
That promise is, I feel, only partly fulfilled in the Violin Concerto 
which was repeated at the first of these concerts. A third hearing 
confirms the first impression that the work is uneven, rising to real 
heights in the lyric charm of the opening movement—a fulfilment 
this of the beauty of “ The Lake” in Fagade—but elsewhere over- 
loaded with ingenious detail and even at times (e.g., the accom- 
panied cadenza in the finale) too obviously derivative. 


DyNELEY Hussey. 
THE CINEMA 


“Saboteur.’’ At the Leicester Square.——‘t This Gun for Hire.” 
At the Plaza. 
THE two major releases of the week make it clear that there is no 
simple distinction to be drawn between the war-film and the film 
of escape. For Saboteur and This Gun for Hire are war-films 
Which are concerned less with the war than with the profound 
mystery of the will to violence—with the psychology of the assassin 
tather than the psychology of the soldier. As a medium of escape 
from insistent headlines each has the efficacy of a work of art. I 
Must admit that these two films which so much impressed me 
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might not unfairly be dismissed as a couple of well-made thrillers. 
Each is essentially a spy-hunting narrative with a speech or two 
on democratic liberty. This Gun for Hire does not probe nearly so 
deeply as Graham Greene’s novel (the film is based on “ Gun for 
Sale”) and it is superficial in its portrayal of all but the principal 
characters. Both it and Saboteur are as wildly improbable in 
incident as a good thriller should be. Yet they have the great 
virtue—besides which so much must-be forgotten or forgiven—that 
they take their celluloid and they record upon it by imagination and 
craftsmanship, not simply an exciting story but a particular back- 
ground and atmosphere which could be created only by the cinema. 
These are, in fact, films in the tradition of “M” and The Spy and 
remind us of the German experiments in what might crudely be 
described as psychological melodrama. Their appeal lies in the 
contact they make with a dream-world of violence which is the 
secret possession of many a respectable citizen and which responds 
in war-time no less than in peace to the nightmare images of 
pursuit, capture and death. 

Saboteur is directed by Alfred Hitchcock and it is the best film 
he has made. Hollywocd has given him a series of more spectacular 
settings for his chases and gun-play than he can have hoped for in 
his wildest dreams in British studios, and he has used them to 
keep the story of a three-thousand-mile pursuit always near the 
hysterical edge of terror. In conirast with the dramatic climaxes 
(built-up always with a typically violent yet logical juxtaposition of 
scene) are odd incidental cameos of natural human behaviour which 
come much nearer to life than Hitchcock’s usual characterisations. As 
the gang (who have a taste for amateurish crooning) leave the Boulder’ 
Dam after failing to sabotage it the leader begins with all the 
genuine interest of a fond father to talk about child education ; 
at the height of the drama one woman cannot resist a just and 
accurate comment on another’s figure; a fifth-colurinist finds time 
to glance at a pretty girl and to grin with pardonable satisfaction at 
the capsized ‘ Normandie’ as his taxi passes it on the way to the final 
piece of sabotage. The principal parts are excellently played by 
Priscilla Lane and Robert Cummings but the subtler acting and the 
greatest intelligence of direction has gone into the performances of 
Norman Lloyd and Alan Baxter as fifth-columnists. 

In Saboteur the fugitive is innocent and himself is on the track 
of the real culprits: in This Gun for Hire the principal figure is a 
gunman who is persuaded to save the day by the one unselfish act 
of his ghoulish career. The setting of the original story has changed 
from England to the United States and the gunman’s disfigurement 
is a malformed wrist instead of a hare-lip, but the film retains 
the essential story of a man driven to murder as a compensation 
for cruelties suffered in childhood. Alan Ladd is the cold, efficient 
instrument of death whose eye lights a little at the prospect of 
each new victim and whose poise is disturbed only by any offer of 
affection. He gives a brilliant performance. Veronica Lake goes 
from strength to strength, but Laird Cregar as the fastidious and 
cowardly instrument of fascist big business overplays a little. In 
both films it is the horror of heights, of empty spaces or long vistas 
to be crossed under the threat of detection and death that make 
the pattern. EpGAaR ANSTEY. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


As to triumphant arms 
Life leaps to death, 

And ends her daily harms 
With quiet breath, 


She brings earth-gifts as dower, 
Where strong death waits 

Life, fragile as a flower, 
Unlocks the gates. 


The heavy gates scarce swing 
So slim she goes, 
Lightfoot as wind of spring, 
Transient as rose. 


The dull gates open free, 

To zodiac height ; 

Like a wave to its waves of sea, 
Like a star to its night, 


Like a maid, but enriched with desire, 
Like a summer’s breath, 
Life flees to her funeral pyre, 
The bride of death. 
FREYA STARK. 
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SIR,x—May a fairly regular reader of lesso: though one with 
ne ial o Bi C I t € € t on Lord (¢ ecil’s 
eresung I e O | i Revise Version 
eel ) I C a delight 1 i the 
Nev es € of pro g ‘~e c ense of! 
be d iu g % ot eade e fo of bing 
c ) i lhe < piie t daevia- 
o I ed in 192 Book of Co P ' 
f ided Au \ I e Ef e 
‘ i the t vord « vo fron € 
ess e lowly” fe me 
R I2, 16 co oO fe to De on an eq 
101 Ye 0 e Pt 2, 6 
St. Jo I 1¢ ¢ 
et seg.), or by om 1S 
Would not Lord Cec x O.T. 
Lessons, and A.V., with umend- 
ments for the New Tes In 
igraphs, which is a gr illy, 
Reform Club TGOMERY. 
Sir,—With Lord Cecil I am not often able to agree But never has 
any better letter been written on a theological subject than his last to 
your issue for May 20th. I agree with every word of it on a subject that 
I have tried to make my own after amassing the instances of recovered 
Akkadian-Sumerian, Old Egyptian and, above all, Assyrian words which 
have been incorporated into the Hebrew consonants of the Old Testa- 
ment, late and early Thus we have Elamite Persian introduced into 
Isaiah ; which, as Cheyne noted, practically demolishes the popular theory 
of a “double Isaiah,” just as the early Ionian Greek in Daniel has 
actually demolished for ever the late date of that book. Both the 


Authorised and Revised Versions suffer from one serious flaw. In their 


time only Hebrew was known, and that in confusion with foreign words 


merely guessed at from the days of Ezra’s revision to our own day. 
Ezra’s day knew no Assyrian, and actually derived UR of the Chaldees 
from an Assyrian Uru; it is the Hebrew abbreviation of the Assyrian 
Mugheir, which was always pronounced Um-queer; hence the U and 
the R of “Ur”! Again, reém is the Hebrew for the Assyrian rimu and 
the later Arabic, rum. It was mistaken by the ignorant Septuagint for 
a “rhinoceros” with one horn. Hence the Vulgate transmitted to our 


text the false rendering of “unicorn.” The word in Assyrian has come 
down to us with a picture of the animal, a huge two-horned antelope! 
And in all the three languages I have named the word still means and 
ever meant “antelope.” At Gen. xli the seven cattle of the Nile fed on 
the achu, mistranslated by “ meads.” It is the modern Coptic and the 
original Egyptian of Tothmes III's time for the vetch that grows at the 
side of the Nile on its first rising and which all kine loved. So, too, 
Zaph-nath-pa-aneah, the Egyptian name given by Pharaoh to Joseph, does 
not mean what the Septuagint and English make it, but is actual Old 
Egyptian for “ The Bread of Life” (zaf-nt-pa-anch). I am glad to cite 
the famous Egyptologists, Brugsch and now Yahuda, as agreeing with 
me in this. But a correct revised, up-to-date, euphonious, English ver- 
sion of our Bible, such as Lord Cecil demands, must have a fair start 
in a correct knowledge of not only Hebrew, but some nine incorporated 
Oriental languages with marvellously minute accuracy embodied in the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew letters. I have been in touch with nearly every 
Assyrian scholar in the world, especially Sayce and Langdon of Oxford 
and Pinches of London, sometimes admittedly correcting their views of 
words.—Yours obediently, A. H. T. CLARKE. 


S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts. 


CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS 


Sir.—The following sentence appears in the article “Challenge to 
Christians” in your issue of May 29th: “The Christians now found 
themselves all on one side of the arena, with the pagans and the atheists 
armed for the onslaught on the other.” That is, to use your con- 
tributor’s words, against “ man and society.” Why this persistence on the 
part of Christians in the belief that pagans and atheists must of necessity 
I wontier how many atheists your contributor is 


be criminally minded? 


personally acquainted with? Probably not one! I know scores, and, 
believe it or not, I have found them very ordinary decent citizens, no 


better and no worse than the average Christian. Then why this persistent 
ble, though minority, section of our own people? 


traducing of an honourable, thoug 
And not only our own people, but what about our Ally the atheistic 
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THE EDITOR 


Government of aspersions are not only in bad 
they were true it would sureh 





taste, but neither are they true, Eve 
be well to remember the saying of e old pagan philosopher, Lao-tse 
Requi 1 kindness \ rather familiar g about that 
Ult tion, however great, benefits by misrepresenting 
suffer njustice commit one. Nevertheless 
€ natural resentment and even action, Lao-tse not. 
s ce this protes That Hitler is neither a pagan nor 
an ipon which your contributor might well cogitate 
Uhe following, however, are all p s or atheists: Socrates, Lucretius, 


arnestly yours, 


ARTHUR HANSON, 


Plato, Epictetus, Mar Aurelius.—Very ez 


Lingfell, Pollard Avenue, Bingley, Yorks. 


* THE sPECTATOR” AND PAGANISM 


CUS 


Sir,—Having subscribed to The Spectator for many years as one of the 
few weeklies w Christan viewpoint, I am surprised and disgusted 
to observe for reward) in your last issue have given 
publicity to ‘Kationalist Press.” Having often written letters to the 





matters, I 
from this orga 


Press indicati the Christan view on various 
with anu-God Uterature 





ha ; “4 fiver ] 
inundated eratuitously 








I never thought I would find support for its propaganua in 
Spectaior, Your paper can propagate paganism if you so desire— 
I, for one, will no longer subscribe to it after my current subscrip- 
tion expires. 4S a protest against the evil thing that is gradually 
reading over count You may publish this if you wish.—Yours 
taithfully, HERBERT MALONE, 
Burjord House, Derby Road, Caversham, Berks. 
[There is no question of “reward,” since at the present time the 


adverusement space far exceeds the limited supply. But 
treedom of thought and expression cannot work in one direcuon only 
Speaking generally, it is no more desirable to censor the expression of 
opinion in advertisement columns than anywhere else. The Speciator 
has not such an opinion of the vitality of the Christian faith as to conceive 


than an advertisernent of the Rationalist Press Association will do it 
appreciable harm.—ED., The Spectator.] 


B.B.C. RELIGILUS BROADCASTS 


Sir,—Last week’s Spectator contained a quarter-page advertisement from 
the Rationalist Press Association asking for postcard “ Yes” or “No” 
replies to the following questions: 

1. Do you consider the B.B.C, policy of propaganda for a particular 
form of religion consistent with the democratic principle? 

2. Are you in favour of a reversal of this policy which will secure 
the freedom of discussion embodied in the Atlantic Charter? 

3. In view of our alliance with non-Christian nations, and of the 
world-wide range of B.B.C. broadcasts, do you consider that inter- 
national harmony is fostered by a State-controlled organisation that 
recognises only one religious system? 

I replied to the advertisement as follows: 

“It is impossible to answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to the three ques- 
tions, because the B.B.C. religious broadcasts cannot properly be 
described as ‘Propaganda for a particular form of religion. ‘The 
broadcasts are proved valuable helps to the followers of the Christian 
faith, which is based not only on the historical fact, but on the 
personal experience of Christians, that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
Therefore, discussion on such lines (question 2) of those facts on 
the wireless would be improper, if not blasphemous. Also (ques- 
tion 3) for similar reasons it would be improper for a Christian 
country to broadcast the faiths of other countries. The present 
dangerous condition of the British Empire and its punishment is 
fundamentally due to its neglect to follow Christ and the Christian 
faith ; and such an organisation as the Rationalist Press Association 
is therefore a danger to the Empire’s physical and spiritual recovery.” 

—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 


THE WAGE-EARNER’S TEETH 


S1R,—The recent article and correspondence in your columns on tht 
wage-earner’s teeth move me to write an account of the action which has 
been taken by the Public Health Committee of the Cambridge Borough 
Council to ensure that the teeth of adolescents receive attention. Every 
boy and girl who has accepted dental treatment while at school is invited 
on leaving school to enrol in the scheme. He or she then receives every 
six months a postcard making an appointment with the borough dentist 
at the dental clinic. If no treatment is found to be needed, no payment 
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is made. If any kind of treatment is needed, the boy or girl makes 
a payment of 2s. This arrangement is continued until the adolescent 
becomes entitled to dental treatment from his or her approved society 
under National Health Insurance. The scheme has been working now 
since 1938, and has proved a great success. The number of boys and 
girls who show their appreciation by keeping their appointments regularly 
condition of their teeth is remarkably good.— 


is very large, and the 
Ciara D. RACKHAM. 


Yours, &c., 


Cambridge. 





§ir,—One of the chief difficulties at present in providing proper dental 
care for ] ind adolescents who require it is lack of 
sufficient common knowledge, and is confirmed by 
he large ents appearing weekly for schoo] denusts 





There are at present unemployed in Great Britain some 65 German 
refugees with good dental qualificauons. These are compelled to live 
miserably either on the charity of their friends or on public assistance. 
A dentist could treat (say) 7,000 children a year (25 a day on 280 days 


so that between them the 65 could deal with 450,000 annually This 


>a 

available contribution to our national well-being we are too proud—or too 
stupid —to accept 

Temporary registration should be possible for these dentists, as it ha 
been for refugee doctors. Government departments are sensible and 
sympathetic. Even the most convinced upholder of the theory that all 
German refugees are congenital fifth columnists will scarcely contend 
that these unfortunate 65, if employed, would use their opportunity for 
njecting Hitlerism instead of local anaesthetics, or for extracting secrets, 
nstead of teeth, from their youthful victims. Presumably action is 
prevented by the Dental Board or the General Medical Council in the 
supposed interests of the dental profession—certainly not of the nation’s 
teeth —Yours faithfully, A. V. HILt. 


House of Commons. 


SR,—I am in agreement with your correspondent, W. H. H. C., that 
the approved societies are not responsible for the limitation of their 
tivities, which were defined by the Insurance Act, but that does not 
iter the fact that the system they represent is inefficient and costly. 
In any district a score of societies are to be found competing for members, 
ach with their own offices, staffs, agents and sick visitors, the whole 
naking up an overlapping service. Each member of a household may, 
ind often does, belong to a different society, and I have known two sick 
visitors, each from a different society, call at one house on the same day, 
acoincidence, no doubt, but an example of the inefficiency and cost of 
the system. A State Department would obviate such wasteful competi- 
ton and redundancy, the cost of which is really carried by the insured 
person. 

For each insured person the society is allowed §s, 6d. per annum for 
administrative purposes, and the doctor 9s. 9d. per annum for medical 
service. Out of the latter sum the doctor pays the whole expense of 
medical service (excluding drugs), as well as his end of the clerical 
administration of his panel list, no small item. What remains is his net 
profit, subject to Income Tax. I think that when the services rendered 
ae compared with the sums received there seems little doubt that society 
administration is expensive. At the last valuation, the reserve funds of 
the societies amounted to scores of £ million. (From memory, I think 
the figure was £148 million, but I cannot turn up the authority for that 
figure, so cannot vouch for it.) I consider that any group of concerns 
whose combined reserves are so large, and who have one thing in 
common, the financial control of a State monopoly, constitute a vested 
interest, particularly when it is considered what political pull and lobby- 
ing power financial institutions have, and that the nation’s health should 
be decided upon impartially by Parliament, and not subjected to such 
interested pressure as such vested interests can exert. 

But W. H. H. C. really supports my argument for a State Department 
when he says that practically all the societies pay extra benefits, implying 
thereby that some few, the weak ones, do not, which means that the 
insured person obtains his benefit according to actuarial incidence, 
which depends on the administrative ability of his society, and not accord- 
ing to his need, a principle that I contend is indefensible. Mr. Kessler 
produces another strong argument for the same purpose when he points 
out that the adolescent is denied dental benefit, as at that age he is not, 
xcording to approved society finance, qualified for it. His need for it 
is neglected. 

To sum up, I submit that health benefits should be dispensed according 
© social need and not according to actuarial incidence, and that this cannot 
te until the approved societies are replaced by a State Department.— 
Iam, &c., S. Wray. 


The Mill House, Ingham, Lincoln. 


eseana 


THE ETHICS OF BOMBING 


SIR,—In support of Mr. W. W. Paine’s contention in his letter in your 
last issue, may I point out that it is an accepted principle that, in 
international law such unfortunate destruction of civilian life and property 
as that in question does not render the bombardment of military objectives 
in a port or town unlawful? Article 2 of Hague Convention No. IX of 
1907, on Bombardment by Naval Forces, provides expressly that the 
commander of the attacking force incurs no responsibility for unavoidable 
damage caused by a bombardment aimed at the military objectives referred 
to tn the Article It was such objectives alone that were aimed at by 


our aircraft at Lubeck and Rostock, and we have the right to rejoice 
that they were hit and no reason to blame ourselves because the effect 
of the bombardment was (inevitably) not confined to them.—Yours 


ithfully, J. M. SPaiGur. 


t 
Inglemere, 29 Smittham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


THE INDIAN ISSUE 


S1R,—The Spectator of May 22nd, 1942, publishes a letter in which 
Sir Hari Singh Gour states, with regretful concurrence. that Mr. Gandhi 
has declared the British Government's latest offer to India to be a “ mere 
post-dated cheque ” because he remembers how India made her “ supreme 
effort in the last war” on the strength of “the declaration of India as a 
self-governing Dominion along with Canada and the other white colonies 
by the oth resolution of the Imperial Conference, dated April 16th, 1917,” 
and the consignment of that promise to oblivion after the war. 

Memory plays strange tricks. I, at least, have refreshed mine by 
looking up the 9th resolution and the relevant discussion on pages 49 
and 61 of Parliamentary Paper Cd. 8566 of 1917. Those pages show 
that no such promise was made to India, nor even contemplated. The 
Conference, by its 7th resolution, had rightly decided to welcome India 
henceforward as a member of the Conference. Then, in the oth, it 
resolved to postpone until after the war the “readjustment of the con- 
stitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire,” but noted 
that such readjustments “should be based upon full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, and 
of India as an wmportant portion of the same, should recognise the 
right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy 
and foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements for 
continuous consultation i 

The carefully worded passage I have underlined was inserted at the 
request of the Indian delegate, Sir Satyendra Sinha, who noted that 
the original regulation had been drafted solely with an eve on the 
Dominions, and desired that India also should be given an adequate 
voice in foreign policy and affairs. If words mean anything, even after 
the lapse of twenty-five years, that passage merely promised to give 
India a more dignified position in the Commonwealth, but differentiated 
clearly between that position and those of the recognised Dominions. 

The sequel, of course, was the Montagu pronouncement of August 20th, 
1917, which promised the Indianisation of the Services and “ the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire.” Those were the promises of 1917; both fit in 
with the resolution of the Imperial Conference and neither have been 
consigned to oblivion. The Indianisation of the Services has been pro- 
ceeding steadily for twenty years past, and India has travelled far 
towards self-government since the Reforms of 1919. Sir Stafford Cripps 
took to India, not a mere post-dated cheque, but the latest and, in many 
ways, the largest instalment of payment that had from the start been 
proffered upon the instalment plan.—Yours faithfully, 

St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. Eric A. WALKER. 


FOOD WASTAGE 


S1r,—The arguments put forward by Sir Wm. Beach Thomas and Lord 
Northbrook are not borne out by the facts. There are practically no 
unthreshed stacks left, whereas in peace-time nearly all farmers of any 
size would have a wheatstack or two left at this time of the year. Pre- 
war, millers and merchants could be sure of a few fresh-threshed wheats 
coming along right up to harvest. 

It is surely in the greatest national interest that the threshing should 
be spread over the longest possible period. The safest place to keep corn 
is in the stack. It remains in its natural condition, provided it is 
properly thatched, for any length of time. It is dispersed in the least 
vulnerable areas, and forms the nation’s iron ration whilst spread over 
the countryside. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the enormous 
increase of arable acreage and the fact that many threshing sets we-e 
storm-stayed for weeks during the past winter, practically every grain 
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a lapse that there are old-fashioned references to German and even hold the key to the world’s peace, broke in the crisis of that year g 
French “ encroachments” that needed “ watching.” But our “most the first touch. Its unreality is here rightly analysed. It wasy = 
loyal and “ desperately poor”) West Indians, and many Africans, bottom a middle-class, not a working-class conception. The founder 
will rub their eyes to read that the standard of living of the tropical and early leaders of nineteenth-century socialism were, like Man, 
peoples can (not must) be raised—and at the incidental dictum that middle-class men, not manual workers. They claimed that theirs wa; 


even a slight improvement “would obviously make a tremendous’ the workers’ movement; they affected to speak in the workery 
difference to the total volume of (world) trade.” The poverty and name. But as soon as the workers themselves developed in the trad 
backwardness of the colonies are the very root of the matter. Most unions an organisation that was genuinely their own, the difference 
critics of the Empire still need to be made to understand the ele- between reality and make-believe began to assert itself. So tar from 


brute facts of physical nature in the opening their arms to Axis followers the world over, the workers ip 





ments of the problem—the bru ict 

tropics. The process often described as the “ exploitation” of the each country—and especially in the advanced countries—turned t 

colonies has normally been a fight against natural poverty ; against excluding the products of foreign labour by Protection and th 

malnutrition, which makes the people easy victims to malaria and foreign labourers themselves by anti-immigration laws. And ip 

sleeping sickness and a host of other ills ; against ignorance due to other respects they stood for a tightening-up, not a relaxing, of the LI 

the isolation in which the peoples have so long been sunk. There’ claims of nationalism. The nation-state secured their livelihood 

ure reasons erough for the poverty of the colonies. The slow pro- They could not be indifferent to its status in the world. 

gress made under our benevolent rule is thus understandable, not Dr. Borkenau examines in this way the historical developmen 

perhaps always equally excusable. of the labour attitude towards social legislation, towards Protection, 

Pro e Sane Cae, Major may gs ond ope the side of the angels, and towards Imperialism. Then he goes through the series o 

— ee sauiachaat cieee aces te Oee tee policies and programmes evolved before 1914 by the Socialist Inter. x 
+ nationalists, ending with that of Jaurés. One and all he shows 


ward parts, and silent about the complications present in older and them to have been Utopian, self-deceiving, incapable of standing 
~~ . . ul i ‘ i he 9 Cin LCi Ss < ar She "y 
much more advanced places like the Gold Coast Colony. But he any real test. Nor was there any basic harmony between them TE 
. - al é St. pt ¢ < aS le I i TCT) 
is all for meeting the claims of the more progressive elements every- In England, for instance. labour pacifism had behind it two othe 
“ —< F + < = . c alu sic v 4i\y 


where. He is particularly sound on the need for common inter- ae adi } } as a ‘ 
coloniel and international action to combet the locust and the Pec aditions—the Liberal end the Christin. On the Contiag 
egy tates r , neither counted. In France as in Germany liberalism had alway 

tsetse fly, and to promote health and education and general welfare joey y reminded No continental church worth mentionig 
in Africa. fa: fi Macs AN. "A ‘a ile “ged 3 ‘he Rm 
ca W. M. MacmiLian was pacifist, and no Socialists worth mentioning were Christian 


> ‘ And so during and after the war the whole doctrine disintegrated— 
Peace and the W orking Class the left wing evolving through Communism to an intense Russia 
nationalism, the right wing gravitating to Geneva, and hoping there 


Socialism ; National or International. By.Franz Borkenau. (Rout- : 3 
as it had before hoped elsewhere, to get something out of nothing 


ledge. 5S. - 
THIS is one of those rare and refreshing books which bring old and enjoy peace without earning it. 
political assumptions to the test of facts, and in the process clear Valuable as his criticisms are (and it is not possible in a review 
away mountains of make-believe. It is bound to irritate the pundits to do justice to their detailed acuteness), Dr. Borkenau cannot faith LAR 
of traditional socialism both in England and abroad. But only a __ be accused of being a critic only. He does at the close develop: 
prejudiced mind can fail to recognise its exceptional freshness, programme for a peaceful Europe. Its keystone is an Angle] gam 
acuteness and intellectual honesty. American hegemony. It would be hegemony of a civilised and] 47, 


The Socialist Internationalism, which before 1914 claimed to tolerant type, but must yet have ample force at its back. It pre 
supposes three things—close Anglo-American cQ-operation, a 
mn Mmmm eclipse of isolationism in the United States, and a willingness o 


= the part of Continental countries to submit to it. Some might 


think the last the hardest to obtain; but I am inclined to agree 
with Dr. Borkenau that it is not. After this war the strong tendenc 

WHOLE LIFE AND 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


to defeatism and peace-at-any-price, which had led France to 
capitulate even to the odious tyranny of Hitler, may well be the 
mood of the Continent, and predispose it to accept peace at Angl- 
American hands. The real question-mark against Dr. Borkenau i 

both participating and non-participating 
INCLUDE WAR RISKS 


rather whether he may not be expecting too much of the Unite 
so long as the Life Assured remains a civilian. 
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States. It was American isolationism, which decisively and almost 
immediately wrecked in 1919 the chances of the League of Nations 
If it revives again when this war is over, it may once more rob th 
world of hope. Meantime Dr. Borkenau’s own expertise lie 
rather on the Continent, and there his analysis of the conditions 
stands. R. C. K. ENsor 
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Catholic Art and Culture. By E. |. Watkin. (Burns Oates. 9s.) 
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WITHIN the comparatively small compass of this book Mr. Watki 
has applied himself to a vast theme—nothing less than the Catholk 
religion as it has impressed itself on art and culture throughout th 
ages, and the arts in so far as they bear the imprint of Catholk 
inspiration. He appears to take the view that no culture will & 
complete unless it is a “ religion-culture,” and draws its nourishmett 
from a society sincere in its religion. From the nature of the cas 
a religion which is to convert the world and win souls cann#t 
exclusively be concerned with the contemplation of divine truth;* 
must also address itself to men in society, and take account of @ 
their interests and impulses—that is to say, it must enter into thet 
urt. Mr. Watkin sees the Catholic religion as symbolised in a Gotht 
cathedral ; the vertical movement expressed in the spire, in which & 
human soul seeks to transcend bodily existence in its vision of & 
divine, and the horizontal movement in which religion takes under 
wing the whole created world of appearance in which the Deity 5 


Part time duty in the Civil Defence Services and the 
Home Guard as at present constituted is included in 
the cover. 

The Society is prepared also to consider War Risks 
both at home and abroad in respect of non-civilia’, 
lives, each proposal being considered on its merits. 

Life Assurance is more necessary to-day than ever 
before—ask for full particulars now 
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emomnameais , Manager’ Vernon rE ae -_ = immanent—upward, he would say, to the Godhead and down ‘ 
= e ° . te 
= mn to humanity. In proportion as these two have been reconciled & 
sint/gi4942NNGUONNIBDIL MMe “ . . . _ cs 
Sn Aull iviitevidt td Mon HAAQUIOOOOUTUOUAAATSSYYOERONURULEOOHO ANU! ULUE SL Catholic Church, in his opinion, has fulfilled its mission. a 
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THE WAR ON THE CIVIL 


AND MILITARY FRONTS 
By Major-General G. M. Lindsay 


ad 


This book unites two streams of experience, the 
military experience of a professional soldier who has 
been a protagonist of machine gun and armoured 
warfare, and the civil experience derived from his 
present duties as Deputy Regional Commissioner of 
civil defence. 5s. net 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREEK, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


The new book contains thirteen essays about aspects of Greek 
life, most of them new to print, some of them read before 
learned gatherings, but all of them, without exception, right 
for that General Reader for whom Mr Glover always intends 


and gives his best. 12s. 6d. net 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
By E. M. FORSTER 


Is. 6d. net 


“Is among the most important and desirable of recent publica- 
tions. Few literary portraits are at once so respectful and so 
illuminating as this. Mr Forster's analysis of the novels is sound, 
precise and stimulating. It sets one wanting to read them all 
and | dare say that Mr Forster would con- 
The Lady. 


again immediately 
sider thiat a satisfactory tribute to his delightful essay.” 
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HUMAN NATURE 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
First Volume of the Gifford Lectures 1940-1941) 





‘‘ There can be no doubt that this is one of the 
really important books of our generation ; we 
cannot say more than that, for praise would be 
an impertinence.’’—Mr. ALAN RICHARDSON in 
The Student Movement: 

‘““A book that should make theological and 
spiritual history.’’—Canon DEMANT in Theology. 


“Now for the first time is it possible to 
appreciate Dr. Niebuhr’s thought in its full 
massiveness.’’—Times. 2nd Edition |5/- net 
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REDEMPTION AND 
REVELATION 


By H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


“A profound study in Christian doctrine.’’— 
Guardian. 12/6 net 
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in helping thousands of such children. Will you help 
A tiny heart will be grateful for your gift. 
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In the early days, when the Roman Empire was breaking up and Fiction 
when barbarism threatened to submerge civilisation, the Church w : : ’ _ 
on the defensive: it could do no more than give “asyv to Captain Thomas Schofield. By Hugh Ross Williamson, (Collins, 
, ' ‘“ n 6d.) 
literature and art ; though he suggests that “ plain ) ie ee ; 

f cl De r a = “rb achievement of the new Chi rhe Siege of Malta. By S. Fowler Wright. (Muller. 9s. 6d.) 
en ne ee a ee ee ee ee ‘ Botany Bay. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. (Chapman 
Ihe Dark Ages were followed by what he calls the mmer” of and Hall. os. 6d 

1 ‘4 1}, » re f or + reat t e ression in . : . 1 . 
mediaeval Christendom, whose art found its greatest expression in rhe Castle on the Hill. By Elizabeth Goudge. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 
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I ithedral and its learnin g in universities. Mr. Watkin states : ; : 
' ok oe Bas ey ae CONFRONTED with the problems of a major war, the novelist must 
the case against those who have held that the mediacval Church 


solve the problems of his own conscience. He can ignore the war, 
placing his story in a time-sequence peculiarly its own. He can 
admit it and struggle gamely in the unhappy flood with the odd; 
:gainst him, or he can retreat into the historic past. The public 
we know, prefers the contemporary scene, for it has the merit of 
being familiar. But war is a blight over all, and yesterday, for all 
its courage, will have lost perspective by tomorrow. What, then, js 
to be done? The answer is for the individual, for he alone can 
attempt a solution. Many novelists have given up the struggle for 
a time, others have sought a solution in history. 


1 repressive influence which tended to stifle the creative arts 
suppress science. He does not shirk the difficult issues. “ Did 
the hovel belie the cathedral?” Did not the Church discourage 
humanism which led the poet to make the hell of Aucassin preter 
to the heaven of “ the Sie priests and cripples”? Did it not persecute 
Roger Bacon? He replies that the alternative to the Catholic religion 
was universal b enh “In any case, the squalid hovel would have 
existed. Nothing else was possible in an age of scarcity, strife and 
scientific ignorance.” He does not adequately meet the point that 
when scientific ignorance was attacked in the Renaissance period 
the Catholic Church, in the main, was on the side of the defenders At the conclusion of his first novel, in a series of curious; 
of Christendom ; though he points, somewhat uncon- fascinating notes, Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson gives an account 4 
Michael Angelo as the supreme achievement of the how he came to write Captain Thomas Schofield. The Captain was 
itholic art. a real person, but unable to discover any but the most meagre of 
facts, he became something of a private King Charles head to the 
author ; who eventually decided to invent him. Mr. Williamson 
makes a special plea for the professional historian turned novelist, 

uggesting that it “is not quite the same thing as an historical novel 
by a professional fiction writer.” We are, it would seem, “ entitled 








and lost half 
vincingly, to 
“late summer” of C 

After that came the counter-Reformation and the autumn, with 
Baroque, to which he gives an interesting definition—* the employ- 
ment of classical forms by Gothic feeling.” He admires Baroque 
art because it shows Catholicism pryrey with the needs of civilisa- 
















































tion, achieving a belated synthesis of the mystical and the humanist, : 
the divine and the secular. The mee stage is that of the modern ‘© redress the balance by demanding from him a much greater 
world and “ winter "—the disappearance of real religious communities, ccuracy of background. 
the complete secularisat on of culture, starvation of the spiritual The period of the novel covers fifteen months, opening in Juh 
element, and the di ince of anv collective vision of (Catholic 1647, when Schofield was in Germany. Near the rumed keep y 
truth. Every page ulating book starts ideas and challenges Wo!framsheim he meets an elderly woman, and, believing her gifted 
Jiscussion It is the central viewpoint of a R yan with the powers of divination, he persuades her to prophesy. She 
Catholic, who is profoundly convinced of ssential truth of tells him: “In the Valley of Desolation you will find at last the 
umental Catholic doc s, | has no h for the Church’s dear stones of your home. But before you come to it. betwen 
erro i knows that pt its expression to the needs of Hallowe’en and Hallowe’en, you will deny vour faith and renounce 
eac ling ag d incotporate new knowledge and experience. your love, unmake a king and betray vour trust, kill what | saved 
Inevitably he is less than f to the Renaissance, and again tO you and save what would kill vou.” How Schofield returns 
Ron 1 1 ind o ca expect him to make concessions to England in the gay company of the rascally Cornelius. how | — 
j ) } nod 1 word But the reader wi dmire his © find his t d the Ci on the R 
his breadth o iterest, his vitalit d Z side, how he hin ets c n c on the ot} 
} 1 R A. ScoTt-JAMES ind | vy the p nn I tS en told wi skil 
nagination and conviction to the novel than th 
= for * period covers the fi des] tussle between Charles and 
Cromwell. - Mr. Williamson has a theory that the problem of the 
King’s executi was not political but personal. His solution is 
plausible and exciting. He draws a vivid and compelling picture 
a curious age with wealth of convincing detail. A stimulating per- 
formance, which might well excite the envy of all profession 
fiction-writers concerned in the exploitation of history. 
FOOD STOCKS MUST r Walter Scott left behind him an unfin manuscript dealing 
W h the Knights of St. John and their historic defence of Malta 
BE SAFEGUARDED wainst the infidel. The Siege of | of which this volume 
but the first of two—the second is mein for July) is based 
upon Sir Walter’s ideas and plan period is Elizabethan, and 
2n Englishman, Sir Oliver Starkey, secretary to the Grand Master 
If you do not get your plays an important part in Mr. Wright’s romance. The chie 
character is a beautiful, rich and young female of noble birth 
usual supply of HOVIS masquerading in doublet and hose. Her numerous adventures are 
. of course, more exciting than credible. Complications ensue, for 3 
under the present restric- second glamorous male impersonator, of low birth and morals, joins 
: ; vigoro oly in the game. The volume ends with the fall of St. Elmo 
tions, please be patient Botany Bay, also a collaboration, is a queer, not very pleasing, 
mixture of realism and romance. The novel has two heroes, a 
American who took the side of the English ,in the war for inde 
pendence, the other a native-born highe 1yman. These men ar 
sentenced to transportation for life. While in Newgate they mak 
friends with a small group of people, all are sent out in due cours 
to the penal colony, among them the widow of a farmer with whom 
the men had she!tered. The voyage of the convict hulks is described 
with gruesome gusto. They land in Australia eventually, and ther 
are plenty of adventures, romantic and horrible. The two men 
escape and return to England aboard a Dutch vessel with Ms 
Garth. Hugh finds his Sally in London together with a fortune, | 
Mrs. Garth finds a new husband, but poor Tom is caught agai 4 
and ends on the scaffold. The book closes with the departure : 
Best Bakers Bake it Macclefie's Hugh, respected and respectable, and his American wife to sett 
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Say, d’v’ever | mw Big 
wrought e iw o Brist Git 
Ther his Big Pete was she 
in 4 4 Yes, SI Y v0 
I hewed barbe 
vire h ick out all over his chin. 
One s Big Pete’s chin was enough to send them 
id Then one day, one of the bad men got 
him an idea. He caused Big Pete to re-ceive a toob’ve 
Parke-D s Sh Cre Big Pete he tell tor it. His 
hiskers ne oll’ ve schu leaves in the fall. And 
Big Pete was no terror no more No, sir. It weren't safe 
to be an honest man in them times. Well, things got 
mighty bad in Bristly Gulch but Big Pete he was a syko- 
ogist. He argue it bad men is bad because they starts 
bad; so he teaches “em a lesson. He rounds ‘em up one 
morning and gives ‘em a good shave with Parke-Davis and 
tells “em they wouldn't look on the world in sucha cock- 
eyed light if they only shaved comfortable every mornin’ 
An’ was Big Pete right! Bristlhy Gulch was a paradise 
after that!” 


Parke-Davis will tame it. Ask 


*% However tough your beard, 
1,10 including Purchase Tax. 


your chemist for a large tube, price 
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in mind 


At JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE we have some 
300 women and girls who are permanently crippled, but 
their spirit is amazing . . . thanks to the training received 
and the sympathetic environment in which they work 
and live. 
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The training needed for gaining proficiency in making 
artificial flowers is costly for it also necessitates, in most 
cases, residence with maintenance. The work is under 
a responsible committee, of which the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Radstock is President. More cripples could be accepted if 
funds permitted. 

Your gifts to assist in brightening these shadowed lives 
will encourage those responsible for carrying on this 
noble enterprise. 


Our Orphanage for girls maintains 
150 children from infancy to 15 years. 
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An enemy that cannot be seen... that works 
insidiously—striking down the rich and the 
poor—the famous and the lesser known—kill- 
ing over 70,000 every year. This enemy is 
CANCER. Our small army is continually 
fighting against this dread disease . . . help- 
ing the countless thousands of sufferers eee 
tirelessly carrying on research to reduce the 
annual toll of 70,000 deaths. But money— 
more money—is needed to maintain this 
Crusade. Will you do your part? Please 
send a gift—and please send it in time. 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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in New South Wales. It should please those who like a combination is wiser, it is safer, to regard her career as a_ triumphant 
of toughness and sentimentality. one. She triumphed over what are primarily called difficulties, and - 
With The Castle on the Hill we are brought to our own age with = she triumphed in the positive sense: she brought in the spoil f— ¢ 
its attendant horrors of gas-masks and bombs. Again we are offered And sometimes it is as a row of little silver cups that I see herf 
4 queer concoction of romance and reality. The characters are work gleaming. ‘These trophies,’ the inscription runs, ‘were wonf ® 
numerous and the plot complex, but the genial elderly male by the mind from matter, its enemy and its friend. Such 
historian, who piays so large a part in the affairs of poor little Miss homage is more than a crown of laurel. 
Brown, cannot make the story less difficult to swallow, for all his 
: oo . : In the Meantime. y rg ; g ; able. 12s. 6d.) 
plausibility. Miss Goudge over-works coincidence ; she should antime. By Howard Spring. (Constable. 12s. 6 
remember fiction needs the strangeness of truth, if it is to carry Mr. Howarp Sprinc has reached, his publishers tell us, “the 
conviction. She has talent, but her material is considerably weakened distinguished position of a best-selling novelist.” No longer in the 
by the sentimentality of her attack. JouHN HAMPSON. mood of Heaven Lies About Us, a further account of his career js 
given, but now it is his public life which provides the bulk of the 
S] ter Notices material. His method is discursive and desultory. Mr. Spring was 
Shorter Notices tied i See : is the book of a new man 
a working journalist, and his book is the book of a newspaper man 
In My Good Books. By V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. first and foremost. All is grist, and the result rather a muddle 
‘Sables see ‘ . . ‘ ae Poe of ideas and experiences, so that tomorrow it will be less fresh, less 
[THESE essays on various English, French and Russian writers, which ; ~ gate Lge: sell : 
first d in the N St man, read | well when collected ‘¢¢resting than it ‘s today. Mr. Spring worked for the 
ypeare in tne i w Statesman, rea ess e nen couecte . “ . ¢ * = 
_ a a mo in th aia mporaneity of the classics, is not Manchester Guardian in the days of C. P. Scott, whom 
y < ne theme, the Ce -Mmpor el ¢ ne c S1cS, C : - - : 
oo * “ oe , . he disliked, but his affection for this great provincial 
strong enough to unify the book, but its reiteration overlays the - Fs i , 
: ; 1.  Mewspaper, and its home, emerge clearly from the _ general 
individuality of the successive subjects. Moreover, reading the ni . . ; a 
: > , ; ...,, Welter of confessions and impressions. He gives numerous facts and 
essays together, one sees that Mr. Pritchett has tried to do too many : E 
; ; ' figures about the selling of novels which may interest the tyro, tw 
things at once. Ir is impossible in 2,500 words to discuss equally - , . : 
; : pad ; whom he offers much sensible advice. Among the bouquets and 
a book’s literary merit and its relation to society both in our own = : = . 
es , : . : Si brickbats is a sincere plea for conscientious objectors which does 
and in the author’s time, and to criticise both. societies into the f : ; . : 
. hae ; _. him credit, and an extravagant attack on Lytton Strachey, whose 
bargain. It is better to risk distortion and discuss one aspect . : ; ‘ se , 
“ee oe : ints Eminent Victorians he sees as a symbol of those twenty deadly 
fully ; something of the original author may then be conveyed, oa : : : , 
: ; ? "% years,” between the two wars. Since this book was first published 
whereas now the dominant impression is of the’ width : Be : - 
; i aes : ne in 1918 one can only suggest that Mr. Spring takes the trouble tc 
and tolerance of Mr. Pritchett’s reading. This is S went & te bie en ag veel sa : 
‘ " . - a a P| » 4 € ° 
structural defect, but it is often made worse by laziness. iC 
For instance, Franklin did not “ become a vegetarian to save money Prague Braves the Hangman. By E. V. Erdely. (The Cz2choe 2. 
for books”; he became a vegetarian on moral grounds, and was slovak. 4s 9. E: 
*n agreeably surprised to find he had money to spare for books. ; . 10. Ni 
ag — 7 oa ager Franklin’ lif valid se ¢ h had In this small book Dr. Erdely supplements his larger work} us. A 
Mr. itche iew of Frank s life 1 ‘ q > hi . + ae “ : : 
aoe ee a ee . - Germany’s First European Protectorate. In this, which was reviewed § % T! 
troubled to use Franklin’s subtler version of this incident, ; cri 
} ' : . here on April 3rd, he gave an impressive and informative account] 4 Fe 
he would have underlined and _ individualised it For . e , - : 
of Germany’s exploitation of the material resources of Czecho f 6 He 
these reasons the book is not exciting, but it does suggest : iets : : 19. Ba 
- Stes Tie ~ slovakia. Here he carrivs on the story to show how the Czech peopk fy: 4 
ways of approach to enjoyable, but superficially forbidding authors , ae . : : . t ; 
. : I Mask T d be have resisted this exploitation, forcing the German masters to tum tra 
such as George Fox and Mark Twain. It is, in fact, a very good th = nat teeter, Sa. Wenceded Chee Sunesnier 2h} x. Th 
Je e screw ever harder. St. snceslas’ Day, September 2 t ; 
reading list, and is illustrated by admirably chosen quotations. The ; by on ee Day, september 2oth las, cor 
eg: Ae : was a turning-point. It was then that Von Neurath was dismissed tor 
nauseating title is not a fair indicatien of its quality. : , _ 2 = 6. Th 
from his post of Protector, and Heydrich introduced to scourge the f* ." 
A Crown of Laurel: Virginia Woolf. By E. M. Forster. (Cambridge Czech workers and students. The violence with which he proceeded f 3. Th 
University Press. 1s. 6d was a measure of the vital importance which Germany attached wf ® Se 
IN 1025 one brilliant contemporary wrote olf another: “It is far Czech industrial production and the situation of the country on on: 
more difficult to catch her than it is for her to catch what she calls of the main military routes to the East. In carrying out his task, . 
life—‘ life: London; this moment in June”” This new tribute Heydrich has found—the writer does not hesitate to admit—certain} 2 We 
to Virginia Woolf, with a few additions, is the text of the Rede native Quislings, but his plain diary of German terrorism would S 
Lecture given in Cambridge by E. M. Forster last year. He attempts seem to show that this has not had the desired effect, and that Czech} 4 Le: 
again, not judgement, but justification. During her lifetime legends _vesistance—to death in hosts of instances—cannot be smothered by $ on 
grew round u.c name of Virginia Woolf: Forster has torn away force or cajolery. tog 
the stupid and pernicious ones. He presents, not the Invalid Lady — - : " . , ara 
! . ogee et : ; . . Who Mussolini Is. By Ivor Thomas. Italian Foreign Policy. By Goe 
of Bloomsbury, but a poet-novelist, a critic, a biographer, a short = ’ 3 = : ’ forc 
, Barbara Ward. (Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs. 6d. & No 
story-writer, an experimentalist, an essayist, a scholag, a feminist, a __ uf nA hl ‘ull Heo 
gourmet, a practical-joker, a woman, a lady, a snob: a civilised THESE two Oxtord Pamphlets are as full of substance as a couple ff | © 
being, respecting knowledge and believing in wisdom. It is not a 88°» and their objectivity is most refreshing in war-time. Captain men 
= - : i» se > ; rl > » > ine 
panegyric he offers, for he sees both her limitations and her virtues. “Thomas is perhaps too inclined to brush aside the not incor 
His impressions will be recognised; as valid by those who knew siderable amount of social progress introduced by Mussolini, with- The 
her, by her admirers as a sensitive and honest memorial, by Ut which the Italian dictator would hardly have been able w Hesse 
posterity as one aartist’s interpretation of another. “Tr enforce political regress for so long. To dismiss it all as mete 
window-dressing, although there is plenty of that too, is a mistake zag 
which in past years has often blunted the edge of anti-Fascism. If |} I] 
Sulis is a British Natural is not by disregarding the a nage mega of Fascist policy that 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
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MEETING HELD IN JOHANNESBURG, MAY 22nd 
Mr. W. H. A. LAWRENCE presided at the Annual Meeting of Rand Mines, 
Limited in Johannesburg on May 22nd. In moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts the Chairman said it would be agreed that the position 
lisclosed was satisfactory. Profit earned had been £965,357, a decrease of 

)2,359 compared with the figures for 1940 ; that profit had n derived 
exciusively from dividends, interest and sundry revenue, Although the 
Investment Reserve accounts had been reduced by a net amount ol 

17.447 nevertheless at the end of the year it had stood at the substantial 
total of £3,437,033 he balance of the appropriation account had 
ncreased by £193,649 to £1,375,908, represented by cash and cash assets 
after allowing for all liabilities except those of a contingent nature, The 

ympany’s contingent and option liabilities to subscribe for shares in and 
to tinance certain undertakings had been further reduced durin e year 
and ample cash resources were available to meet all such commitments as 
and en they matured. Investments in shares and debentures had been 
brought into account at a book value oi £3,955,284, which wa lecrease 
of $6,740 compared with a total at the end of 1940. All iments 
for which share market quotations were a\ailable appeared in the books 
at Or under cost but in no case above the market price at December 31st, 
1941. Unquoted securities had been entered in accordance with conserva- 


in no mstance at a 


tive values placed them by the Board and 
gold-mining interests 


ion exceeding cost. The market value of the 
he company at the end of the year had represented 77.4 per cent. of 
market value of all investments and of those gold-mining investments 
94.4 per cent. had been dividend-producing. 

[he gold-mining industry had maintained steady progress of recent 
years despite the difficulties of the times and since the Company’s last 
meeting two new mines had been brought to the producing stage 
while a third, Blyvooruitzicht, had commenced to mill development rock 
and to recover gold therefrom. The output of gold by the mines of the 
Witwatersrand area and extensions together with miscellaneous produc- 
tion had been 14,039,912 ounces fine, an increase of 356,494 ounces, but 
1 result of the general increase in working costs the working profit 
earned had fallen by £1,680,144 to £45,845,043. As from January Ist, 
1941, the special war contribution, which was based on taxable income 
before reduction of redemption allowance and any tax loss brought 
forward from a previous year had been increased from II per cent, to 
16 per cent. Since January Ist, 1942, that contribution had been further 
increased to 20 per cent, The taxation of the gold mines in the Transvaal, 
including the share of profits paid to Government by leased mines, 
had amounted to approximately £27,000,000 in respect of 1941. The 
Government has referred repeatediy to the importance of the gold-mining 
industry to the national economy and has laid stress on the part which 
the mines are playing in the Union’s war effort, both by the maintenance 
of gold production and the manufacture of munitions. Furthermore, at 
December 31st last some 6,000 employees were absent on full tume 
military service and approximately 6,000 other employees had volunteered 
for t time service in the Mines Engineering Brigade, the National 
Volunteer Brigade 


upon 





ol 
the 


annual 


as 


and other units. 

One of the most difficult problems which has to be faced is that of the 
supply of essential materials from overseas. Every effort is being made 
by the industry to effect economies in the use of such materials and to 
conserve existing stocks to the greatest possible extent. With this object 
in view development programmes generally have been curtailed since the 
beginning of the year. Furthermore a system has been introduced of 
pooling stocks of materials such as steel, rubber and non-ferrous metals 
which are held by the mines. These pooling arrangements may be 
extended from time to time to include other essential supplies. In order 
to effect a very necessary economy in the use of paper it had been decided 
not to circulate to shareholders the reports of the proceedings at the 
annual general meetings. Shareholders could, however, obtain copies of 
the reports of the proceedings at that meeting on application to the 
Corner House or to the London Secretaries of the company, Messrs. A. 
Moir and Company. The tonnage of ore milled by the Witwatersrand 
Mines of the group during 1941 had been 21,068,500, an increase of 
453,200 tons compared with 1940 and a fresh record. The average yield 
of gold per ton milled at 3.690 dwt. had been a further reduction of 
0.132 dwt. or 3.45 per cent. There had been a fall of £122,268 in the 
total working profit of £11,088,828. The total amount distributed as 
dividends had been £4,709,713 which had been £572,776 less than in 
1940. The amount provided for the payment of direct taxation to the 
Government had decreased by £212,246 to £5,760,924 

At the Blyvooruitzicht mine sinking of No. 1 Shaft had been stopped 
at a depth of 5,042 feet and reef development had commenced, the footage 
accomplished during the year amounting to 7,970 feet. In the restricted 
area covered by that development high values had been disclosed and as 
a result it had been decided to erect a small crushing plant capable of 
treating 8,000 tons of development rock per month. It was not intended 
that the revenue derived from that source should be utilised for dividend 


purposes but that it should provide a portion of the finances required 


(Continued at foot of col. 2.) 
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It is just as well, perhaps, that the aye. public as a whole is 
not yet prepared to follow the lead of the more optimistic spirits 
in the City and join in the search for Ate ar recovery shares. Even 
the launching of the large-scale air offensive against Germany has 
failed to stimulate any substantial volume of buying. What it has 
done, however, is to confirm holders in their decision te see things 
through and not part with shares on the first signs of an improve- 
ment. So we have even a modest demand unmatched by sales, with 
the inevitable accompaniment of rising quotations. What will happen 


if and when the public decide that the time has come to look ahead 


and buy for post-war prospects it is easy to see. There will bea 
wild scramble at rapidly rising prices, and many will get in at the 


wrong price. 
DUNLOP RUBBER POSITION 
It is a striking indication of the investor’s confidence in the financial 
strength and long-term earnings prospects of the Dunlop Rubber 
man’s sober review of the immediate outlook should 


Co. that the chairt 
be followed by a rise of from 27s. to 28s. 3d. in the ordinary {1 
units. Sir George Beharrel tells stockholders quite plainly that 


recent events in the Far East must react adversely on earning power, 
Important trading assets, including the large plantations in Malaya, 
have been lost, and the group’s activities will be governed from now 
by the extent of available supplies raw material. It is obvious 
that there must be a fairly substantial reduction in total sales 
Against these adverse factors must be set the company’s immense 
financial strength, which is brought out clearly in an admirably- 
presented set of accounts, the importance of the group’s output im 
relation to the war effort, the ifforded by E.P.T., and the 


of 


cushion 


excellent post-war prospects. All in all, the £1 units look good 
value for money yielding about 5} per cent. on the 8 per cent 
dividend. 


MARKS AND SPENCER'S TAXES 
A good illustration of the cushioning effect of E.P.1 
in the Marks and Spencer results for the year to March 3Ist, 1942 
Net trading profit was down from £3,045,898 to £2,202,272, but 
the transfer to taxation reserve was reduced even more sharply from 
£1,519,961 to £472,994. In consequence, the amount available, after 
making provision for taxation, was £204,703 higher than in the pre 
ceding year, and the ordinary dividend has been comfortably held 
at 35 per cent. Mr. Simon Marks warns stockholders that they must 
be prepared for a further contraction in trading profits. Sales in 
the home and export markets are decreasing, the company’s counter 
footage has been reduced by nearly one-half and the staff cut down 
correspondingly. A fall from £1,999,680 to £1,279,389 in the stock- 
in-trade item in a period of sharply rising values tells its own tale. 
All the same, I doubt whether, in view of the E.P.T. position, the 
company will be compelled to reduce its dividend really drastically. 
SHELL DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
Having proved a very disappointing war-time “hedge,” leading 
oil shares are now putting up a much better performance as post 
war recovery holdings. Shells, which touched 38s. 9d. at one time 
last year, have moved up to 508., and look like regaining more ground 
on the strength of the dividend just announced. Some of the 
pessimists would not have been surprised if the 2} per cent. 
free interim had proved to be the total for 1941. Instead, there is! 
final of 24 per cent., which brings up the rate to 5 per cent., tax fre, 
as in 1940. 


is provided 





(Continued from col. 1.) 

to meet the heavy expenditure on development which must be incurred 
before the mine could go to production on a normal milling scale. Th 
average number of Europeans employed by the eleven Witwatersrand 
mines of the group during the year had been 14,695 including those 
active service. The average number of Non-European employees had 
been 114,274, which had been an increase of 3,683 compared with 1940 
At April 30th last the total number of Non-Europeans employed by th 
eleven mines had been 112,967, The health record of native employed 
had continued to show very satisfactory results. The mortality rate from 
phthisis had fallen from 0.07 per thousand to 0.06, while deaths froa 
mining accidents had fallen from 1.75 per thousand to a new low r 
of 1.67 per thousand. Compared with 1940 the shifts lost per native 
per annum from disease and accidents had risen slightly from 4.78 to 5.21 
The present valuation of the outstanding phthisis liability of the mina 
of the group was £5,848,830, an increase of £667,172. The eleven mina 
affected had provided, with accrued interest up to the end of 1941, 
sum of £3,372,213 towards meeting that liability, 

The report and atcounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


CROWN MINES, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


MEETING HELD IN JOHANNESBURG, 2Ist MAY 


Mr. W. H. A. LAWRENCE presided at the annual meeting of Crown 
Mines, Limited, held in Johannesburg on May 21st. After reviewing 
operations, the Chairman said the total profit had been £3,507,687. 
Dividends had absorbed £1,461,747 and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £1,970,692. Further provision made in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability had been £53,374. 

The net amount expended on capital account during the year, namely, 
£42,170, had been lower than would have been the case had not deliveries 
of plant from overseas been held up as a result of wartime conditions. 
The principal items of expenditure had been ~ alterations and additions 
to the “C” reduction plant. 

Development results on the main reef leader had continued to be 
satisfactory, but disclosures on the south reef, development of which had 
been mainly confined to the western section of the mine, had been dis- 
appointing. The total ore developed during the year had amounted to 
3,128,800 tons of an average value of 4.9 dwt. That had been an increase 
of 127,600 tons compared wiih the total ore developed in 1940, the average 
value being o.1 dwt. higher. 

The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1941, had 
totalled 19,518,500 toms of an average value of 4.8 dwt. over a stoping 
width of 44.3 inches. The availabie ore reserve showed a decrease of 
688,400 tons compared with the previous year, value and width being 
unchanged. 

The price received for gold and the rate at which normal income-tax 
was payable by the company had remained unchanged throughout the 
year. ‘There had been, however, an increase in special contribution which 
was based on taxable income before deduction of redemption allowance 
and any tax loss brought forward from a previous year. As from 
January Ist, 1941, the percentage payable had been raised from 11 per 
cent. t0 16 per cent., while as from the beginning of the current ‘year 
there had been a further increase to 20 per cent. 

The problem of obtaining supplies of materials essential to_ the 
maintenance of mining operations had become increasingly difficult 
throughout the year. Every effort was being made by the mining industry 
a a whole to reduce consumption of imported materials to the lowest 
point compatible with the safety and maintenance of operations at the 
normal level. 

Since the close of the year under review it had been agreed to conserve 
existing stocks by curtailment of the development programmes to such an 
extent as was feasible and appropriate, and your company had adopted 
that policy in conjunction with other mines of the Witwatersrand. In 
order to comply with the general policy of conserving essentia] materials, 
ithad been decided not to circulate to shareholders the usual quarterly 
reports nor a report of the proceedings at meetings. Copies of these 
— could be obtained, however, on application to the head office in 
Johannesburg or to the London office. 

In common with the rest of the industry the company had continued 
toundertake the manufacture of munitions, and had fulfilled satisfactorily 
all work of that nature entrusted to it. The number of European 
employees of the mine who were absent on military service had increased 
during the year 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS © 


DIVIDEND OF 14 PER CENT. 


THE forty-first ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Limited, 
was held on May 28th in London. 

Mr. John Ismay, the chairman, said: The net profit for 1941, at 
£63,778, shows a reduction of £7,585. In arriving at this figure, however, 
T would point out that the whole of the company’s liability for War 
Damage Contribution and War Risks Insurance has been charged against 
profits. I draw youg attention to this fact because no doubt you will have 
observed from various company reports, which have appeared during the 
past few months, that this procedure is not always adopted. 

This year has had to bear the full roo per cent. E.P.T., against 90 per 
cent, for the previous year, and whilst we are proposing a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., making 14 per cent., the same as the previous year, the 
increase in taxation, together with the Government insurance liabilities 
previously referred to, has resulted in our carry-forward being only 
increased from {£20,549 to £21,702 If, however, you will refer to our 
consolidated statement you will see that the balance of current assets 
over liabilities is increased by £2,246 to £112,723. 

You will see, therefore, from these figures that there is no prospect 
of any increase in dividend so long as E.P.T. remains at 100 per cent. 

You will observe from the balance-sheet there has been slight increase 
in freehold properties, and an imcrease on shareholdings in subsidiary 
companies. The latter item is, in fact, actually represented by buildings 
ad appears as such in the consolidated . statement. 

Adequate provision has been made for depreciation, and assets remain 
very conservatively valued. With regard to the future, whilst it is quite 
impossible to forecast under existing conditions, I can only say that your 
toad views the future with confidence. 

¢ report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS 


CONTINUED SUCCESS 








SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 





THE thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929), 
Ltd., was held on June 3rd in London. 


Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: We are proposing the same dividend as last year and also the same 
cash bonus. This fact I have no doubt you will accept as the best proof 
that can be offered of the continued success of your company, which 
yearly grows from strength to strength. The strength of our position is 
very conclusive proof of the value of our company to the community. 

While we have been subject to limitations I should like to place on 
record that because of the essential and highly concentrated food value 
of our product, the many Government departments we are concerned 
with have treated us with fairness and justice. They are helpful to those 
deserving help. Your board—and we feel the shareholders as well—are 
proud of a company which has created a national article of diet, the 
value of which is such that it plays a more important part in these critical 
times than ever before, in assisting to feed the people 


It must be remembered that Smith’s Crisps, compared to the ordinary 
potato, are more nutritious and produce more heat and energy. Smith’s 
Potato Crisps are 92 per cent. solid food—the ordinary boiled potato 
18 per cent. Crisps contain 33 per cent. of fats owing to the fine oil 
in which they are cooked. All the mineral salts are preserved, encased 
in oil—and remember, our Crisps do not fatten. Not only are they 
supreme in value as food, but their nature is such that they exactly suit 
the lives of millions of people living under war conditions. 


UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


We believe that we have one of the greatest co-Operative kitchens in 
the country, enabling us to play an important part in supporting the 
Government's policy of communal feeding, as well as making a substantial 
contribution towards fuel economy. This nation-wide organisation and 
distribution have enabled us to rush into blitzed towns anything from 
20,000 to §0,000 packets of nourishing and essential food within a few 
hours. 

Our consumers represent every section of the public, particularly His 
Majesty’s Forces and the British workers. The Army, Navy, Air Force 
and the British workers deserve very special consideration in everything 
concerning their food. They represent the energy, skill and determination 
of the nation. If I may express a very personal view, I believe that the 
mass of the workers of this country, while welcoming direction and a 
reasoned presentation of the necessity for their own individual output, are 
sometimes over-preached to. Most of the urges which have been applied 
to the stimulation of greater output are accepted by the vast majority 
of men and women with enthusiasm. They must not be deadened and 
confused by too many exhortations from too many sources for too many 
purposes. 


So far as our own staff is concerned, the full knowledge of the purpose 
they serve in producing our particular form of food for those engaged in 
the war effort, gives them all the incentive they need. They like to feel 
they are serving—and believe they are serving—a useful, necessary and 
national cause. In this difficult year they have continued to put all they 
know into their work. 


A HoOME-GROWN PRODUCT 


To us, it is cause for pride that the potato which we produce as Smith’s 
Potato Crisps not only is a home-grown Product, but is largely grown 
by ourselves in the wonderfully fertile soil of the Eastern Counties. As 
you know, not only have we our own farms of upwards of 10,000 acres, 
which make an important contribution to our particular product, but 
we are also giwing under contract potatoes on large areas of the finest 
farming land in England. Naturally, it will be understood that our estate 
which is administered under the most scientific principles is not limited 
to the growing of potatoes. It also makes a very substantial contribution 
to the country’s food supplies in wheat, barley, oats, sugar beet and live 
stack—pigs, sheep, and cattle. 


In the history of the company we have always had full support from 
the hundreds of thousands of distributors who supply our C risps and we 
again thank them. Our old allies, the Licensed Trade, carry on in face 
of increasing difficulties, but maintain their position as valuable servants 
of the public. It is a matter of anxiety to satisfy all the demands made on 
us for Crisps, and we regret that supplies are not sufficient to meet them 


The founder of the business, Mr. Frank Smith, has temporarily lost 
Mr. Cyril Scott's assistance in sales activities and‘ has many extra burdens 
to carry. His cheerfulness is unimpaired and he brings courage and 
resource to bear on new problems as they occur, 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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